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INTRODUCTION 
r I SHE mangé loa, or feasting of the gods, is a ceremony con- 


nected with Vodu, the popular religion of the Haitian 
peasants and poor town-folk, in which are blended African 
mythology and cult practices and many Catholic rites and be- 
liefs. In the past several years Vodu has acquired a notoriety 
which has hampered a rational view of this phenomenon of ac- 
culturation and has impeded the systematic study and evaluation 
of its manifestations. For educated Haitians the word vodu has 
taken on a kind of nightmare meaning; in night clubs it seems 
to be synonymous with weird and sometimes orgiastic mysteries. 
Actually, Vodu is a serious and sacred matter for its devotees 
and as a religion it has much in common with the spirit of the 
ancient rural paganism of Greece and Rome and even some of 
its naive charm. The celebration of the ceremonies permits ex- 
pression of the Haitians’ most original art forms, singing and 
dancing. 

There have been a number of excellent studies of particular 
aspects of Vodu in the publications of Price-Mars, J. C. Dorsain- 
vil, Major Maximilien, Melville Herskovits, Elsie Clews Par- 
sons, Harold Courlander, George E. Simpson and others. But 
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the whole religious system has not yet been fully described in its 
general cultural setting. Nor have the functions of the institu- 
tion been analyzed in their relation to the whole of Haitian cul- 
ture. In order to grasp the full meaning of Vodu we still need to 
observe and record a vast mass of concrete detail in its proper 
perspective. The paper presented here is an important contribu- 
tion to this part of the task. 

It gives us a minute description of a typical and important 
ceremony. Many of the rites carried out in the course of the 
mangé loa occur in other ceremonies, irrespective of their partic- 
ular purpose. Among these are the many libations made by the 
priest or priestess or other persons to “salute” the gods; the 
stress on orientation (in Vodu this consists in turning the body 
or lifting some object in the four cardinal directions); the 
crosses made over the offerings; the drawing of designs (see 
below, vever); the waving of the offering, called ventailler; the 
feeding of the sacrificial chickens from the hand of the person 
who offers the sacrifice; the order of the appearance of the gods, 
etc. A comparison of several types of ceremonies, simple and 
complex, indicates that Vodu ritualism is very strictly pattern- 
ized. Consequently, once the elements that form part of a cere- 
mony are known, the description of even the longest and most 
intricate ones will be considerably simplified and implications of 
specific actions will be more apparent. 

This article is illustrated with reproductions of ritual designs 
(vever) made during the ceremony to consecrate the spot on 
which they are traced. They are made with crushed maize or 
maize flour, wheat flour, ashes or coffee grounds, depending upon 
the gods for whom they are intended. Crushed maize, for exam- 
ple, is used to trace the vever for Legba, Loko, the Marassa 
(twins), Ogun and Guédé; wheat flour is used for Damballa and 
Ibo. The priest or priestess always begins to trace the vever 
from the East; the operation is called ceremonie, There are a 
great many such vever and they are used on almost countless oc- 
casions. Moreover, as an art form, they deserve study for their 
own sake. 

As is well known, possession is a most important phenomenon 
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in Vodu. The behavior of persons when they are possessed by 
gods is strictly controlled by tradition. In genera] the appear- 
ance of the gods during a ceremony also is highly patternized. 
The man or woman who is possessed is said to be the chual, that 
is, the horse, of the god and the gods “enter the head” or 
“mount” the people whom they possess. The possessed person 
adopts for the time being the sex, the mien and the behavior at- 
tributed to the god in Vodu mythology. Sometimes there are 
minor modifications of behavior in keeping with the peculiarities 
of the person who is possessed and, as Mrs. Rigaud points out 
and the Haitians themselves say, a person is likely to be pos- 
sessed by a god with a temperament similar to his own. Never- 
theless. this is not strictly true. It is, for example, interesting to 
note the various changes that come over Mariline when she is 
possessed, according to the ritual of the ceremony, by several 
very different gods. 

The behavior of people when they are possessed has a theatri- 
cal quality which can be understood only through a knowledge 
of Vodu mythology, about which we have comparatively little in- 
formation as yet. The people who assist at a dance or ceremony 
at which the gods present themselves, not only are refreshed by 
the presence of the mystéres (gods), but also are entertained by 
their tangible manifestations. They derive a pleasure from the 
event similar to that felt by crowds at the presentation of a 
medieval mystery. 

In addition to data on ceremonies like the one described here, 
there are many other aspects of Vodu that require study. For 
example we need to know about the nature and composition of 
the societies (like the Fleur Guinin) that support the Vodu sanc- 
tuaries. So far we have little information about their charters, 
norms, activities and personnel. 

We also need to know what Vodu means in the economic life 
of the individual and his family. Every ceremony, even the 
most modest, involves the consumption of foods and there are 
usually other expenses. Those who serve the gods contract obli- 
gations toward their relatives and other people. These too re- 
quire study. 
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Another important subject is the svcial prestige which attaches 
to various people connected with Vodu cults. For example, it 
would be essential to examine the position and influence of Vodu 
priests and priestesses, not only in relation to the religion itself, 
but also in connection with other aspects of social life. 

The psychological aspects of Vodu offer enormous possibilities 
to the investigator. That there is a special relationship between 
temperament and types of possession cannot be doubted. Vodu 
offers many channels for the expression of conscious and uncon- 
scious wishes and for the exaltation of personality. Yet we are 
still somewhat in the dark about the phenomenon of possession as 
it occurs in Haiti and elsewhere in the African cultural world. 
Many of these problems are of considerable importance to theo- 
retical anthropology, but much greater familiarity with Haitian 
culture is essential before we can approach a solution of them 
there. 

The author of this article, Mrs. Odette M. Rigaud, has an un- 
usual knowledge of Haitian lore, although she is not by profes- 
sion an anthropologist. I had the good fortune to meet her at 
the Bureau of Ethnology of Haiti in Port-au-Prince, an institu- 
tion which, under the leadership of its founder, the late Jaeques 
Roumain, and of its present director, Mr. Edmond Mangonés, 
has become an important center of research in Haitian folklore. 
Mrs. Rigaud, in collaboration with Mr. Lorimer Denis, the head 
of the anthropological section, has devoted her great energy to 
the collection of data on Haitian popular lore. She has been 
helped in her endeavors by her warm. sympathy for the plain 
people, her enthusiasm for their art and her knowledge of Creole, 
which is their language. She has among them many friends who 
are in a position to give her ample information about subjects 
usually hidden from foreigners. 

When Mrs. Rigaud permitted me to read her notes, I urged 
her to make them available to science; from her material we se- 
lected the mangé loa as a good example of Vodu ceremonialism. 
Another circumstance that prompted us to select this particular 
feast was the fact that Mariline, who had organized the cere- 
mony, and many of the participants in it were easily available 
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for consultation on obscure points. Moreover, Mrs. Rigaud could 
have access to notes taken by other persons who had witnessed 
the ceremony with her. 

The transcription and translation of the songs and sayings that 
occurred in the course of the ceremony present some difficulties. 
Like most others who have published Creole folklore, Mrs. 
Rigaud has transcribed Creole sounds in French spelling. Al- 
ready inadequate for French itself, this spelling is even more so 
for Creole, which is, after all, a new language. The only ad- 
vantage of such transcriptions is that they facilitate the reading 
of the native texts for those who are not conversant with Creole. 
but they give only an approximate notion of the actual pronunci- 
ation. Moreover, the spelling is entirely inconsistent. Some 
words are written as they would be in French; others are given 
in a rather fanciful approximation of phonetics. (It is, for ex- 
ample. illogical to write mait[re] or quand according to French 
spelling and to render c’est as cé.) 

Some Haitians have favored the adoption of a phonetic system 
and one has been worked out which, although not perfect, is 
simple and adequate. For some inexplicable reason, other Hai- 
tian intellectuals have opposed its use. Let us hope that an- 
thropologists and folklorists will adopt the phonetic system and 
avoid transcribing Creole in a spelling that was already obso- 
lete four hundred years ago. 

While she was preparing the material for this article, Mrs. 
Rigaud had many long conversations with Mariline. The texts 
of the songs were submitted to several hungan (priests) who did 
their utmost to clarify their often obscure meaning. The whole 
preparation lasted for three weeks during which time I became 
acquainted with most of the informants, although Mrs. Rigaud 
conducted most of the interviews. 

This is perhaps the place to say a few words about one of 
Mariline’s personal gods who is mentioned in the ceremony. 
This loa, Cap’tain Deba, is “an American officer with a high 
rank in the navy.” When Mariline was in better financial cir- 
cumstances, she gave him a feast every year in which she pre- 
sented him with oatmeal, jam, bacon and a generous supply of 
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whisky, all somewhat unusual foods in Haiti. Cap’tain Deba 
then would enter Mariline’s head and start to jabber English 
and to sing ribald songs in English while he (she) sat on a bench 
and “rowed.” In her normal state Mariline disclaimed all 
knowledge of English. I was told, however, that in her youth she 
had lived with an American sailor who had treated her harshly 
and who had in the end even stolen her savings. In 1943 
Mariline was too poor to give a feast for Cap’tain Deba, but she 
did not worry for he had told a neighbor in a dream that he was 
too busy with the war to come to Haiti for the time being. 

Mariline herself does not establish any link between her former 
lover and her American god, but claims that she inherited him 
from her father. She even told me about the circumstances by 
which the god was acquired by him. Her father, who was a 
fisherman, one day found a stone on which two shells were en- 
crusted. He took it home and from then on had many troubles 
(passé tribulation). He therefore consulted an hungan who 
asked him, “ Have you found a stone with shells?” The father 
told him about his find and the hungan informed him that he had 
found Cap’tain Deba, whom he should honor and serve. Hence- 
forth, Mariline’s father succeeded in his enterprises. When he 
died, he left Cap’tain Deba to his daughter, but her unscrupulous 
godfather refused to give her the stone. Soon he also died, prob- 
ably as a punishment, and Mariline recovered her god. 

Mariline is a simple and good-hearted woman who lives in 
close communion with the gods. She is subject to frequent pos- 
sessions. Once, for instance, when Mrs. Rigaud was talking to 
her in the market, Mariline became possessed by Guédé. Much 
to the amusement of the other market women and the bystand- 
ers, she began to speak in the nasal voice and exhibited the other 
characteristics of these talkative and annoying gods. Actually, 
Guédé had very important advice to impart to the white visitor. 
A few moments later Mariline went on with her ordinary work of 
selling. 

Mrs. Rigaud and I both wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press our gratitude to Mr. Lorimer Denis, Mr. Edmond Man- 
gonés and Mr. Albert Mangonés of the Bureau of Ethnology who 
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facilitated this study with all the means at their dispusal. The 
Bureau had previously published the remarkable monograph by 
the late Jacques Romain on Le Sacrifice du Tambour-Assoto(r), 
which in many respects served as a model for the present article. 
Let us hope that more material on Haitian folklore and Vodu 
ceremonialism will be published in years to come by the same 
institution. 

My trip to Haiti in 1943 was undertaken under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution as part of the Department of State 
program of cooperation with Latin-American republics. Mrs. 

tigaud’s article is one of several important documents on Haitian 

folklore which I was able to obtain during my short sojourn. I 
wish especially to thank Dr. A. Wetmore whose support and un- 
derstanding of the importance of inter-cultural relations made 
this work possible. I know of few places in the New World out- 
side of Haiti where the anthropologist may pursue his field work 
with equal profit and equal delight.* 


THE FEASTING OF THE GopDs 

The feasting of the gods, mangé loa as it is called in Creole, is 
one of the most common ceremonies of -the vodu cult in Haiti. 
Its purpose is to persuade the loa, who are also called mystéres 
(that is to say, gods), to accept sacrifices made in their honor. 
The mangé loa is said to be a means of restoring to the gods 
the energy which is constantly drawn from them by their 
worshippers. In order to continue to travailler (work) with the 
mystéres, it is necessary to replenish their source of energy, an 
aim which is achieved both through the sacrifices and through 
the exercise of ritual powers during the service. 

Ordinarily the sacrifices are animals. The most common offer- 
ings are hens and roosters, but pigeons, ducks, turkeys, goats and 
pigs may also be given, according to the nature of the loa for 
whom they are intended. In the ceremony the favorite dishes 


* Here ends Dr. Métraux’s Introduction. The following pages to the end 
of the paper are Dr. and Mrs. Métraux’s translation of Mrs. Rigaud’s 
manuscript.—Editor. 
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of a particular loa, or of several loa who are being honored, are 
prepared and served. During and after the ceremony some of 
the participants or bystanders are montés (mounted) by the loa 
(such persons are then called chouals, horses), Through these 
persons the loa partake of the meal offered them. Whatever is 
left is finally eaten by the people. 

It is popularly believed that the ceremony of mangé loa origi- 
nated in Africa and was introduced in Haiti by the first slaves. 
It is said that they offered an annual mangé loa to their mystéres 
(gods) and taught their children to help in the domestic prep- 
arations for the feast. When they died, they passed on to their 
heirs the mystical legacy with its obligations and thus the cere- 
mony became a Creole rite. One of my informants said that the 
mangé djo, which will be described below in connection with the 
first part of the ceremony, was the original mangé Guinée and 
consisted only of offerings of raw food; gradually cooked foods 
were added so that the participants might also share in the 
mange. 

Nowadays, although everyone who serves the vodu mystéres 
must give the mangé loa, it is not obligatory to prepare the feast 
every year. Because of the great expenses involved, the devotces 
are often forced to defer the celebration of the feast from two to 
four years, according to their economic circumstances and also 
depending upon the will of the loa. 

Mariline, who offered the mangé loa described in this paper, is 
a Negro woman about seventy years old, still an alert and ener- 
getic fruit seller in the main market of Port-au-Prince. She is a 
servant mystéres in a nearby humfort (temple) where she at- 
tends the ceremonies of the cult, dances and sings all night and 
yet appears the following day at the market behind her wares 
without showing any sign of fatigue. She is a good and honest 
woman who serves the gods with her heart and with profound 
faith and humility. She knows that her great-great-grandpar- 
ents came from Africa, bringing with them their mystéres, and 
that vodu is the traditional cult of her people. She inherited her 
cult, from her mother and modestly says that she is only a ser- 
vant who is subject to the will of the loa and the voice of her 
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conscience. For many years Mariline served the mystéres unas- 
sisted and only rarely sought the advice of an hungan (priest) or 
mambo (priestess) about some illness or accident. Thefi, a few 
years ago, she entered the service of the humfort (temple) of the 
mambo where the mangé loa described here was celebrated. She 
now has the rank of hunsi kanzo in the vodu hierarchy. 

Since necessarily a great many ritual terms of African or Cre- 
ole origin will be used in this paper, and since the chants and 
prayers are often in langage, a word which in Haiti designates 
the vestiges of African language preserved in the vodu cult, I 
shall give for clarity’s sake a brief explanation of the ritual vo- 
cabulary. 

The humfort is the vodu sanctuary. The term refers to the 
sanctuary as a whole, but most particularly to the rooms that 
contain the pé or altars. Since certain loa families cannot live to- 
gether. it is necessary to have several rooms for the different — 
altars. The ceremony described here belongs to the Rada rite; 
therefore when we mention the pé, we are referring to the Rada 
altar. 

Near the room containing the altars, there is an open thatched 
shed, a kind of peristyle, in which the most spectacular parts of 
the ceremony and the ritual dances take place. In the middle of 
this shed there stands the poteau-mitan, the post that both sup- 
ports the roof and is the mystical center of the peristyle. 

The humfort may be served either by a mambo (priestess) or 
by an hungan (priest). It is customary for other mambos and 
hungans to come to help the priest or priestess of a sanctuary 
when a ceremony is being celebrated. 

The mambo is at the head of a strictly hierarchical society. 
Her main assistant is the mambo confiance, who may be either a 
man or a woman. Then comes the hungenikon, who helps the 
mambo and leads the chorus. She initiates (envoie) the songs 
prescribed by the ritual. The singers and dancers attached to 
the humfort are called hunsi bossal and hunsi kanzo, according 
to the degree of their initiation. The hunsi kanzo are those who 
have been purified by fire, a rite which constitutes the second 
grade of initiation. As a rule the hunsi are women. Their only 
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obligations are to respond to the summons of the mambo and to 
abide by her orders and advice. Every ceremony is directed by 
a man, a master of ceremonies called the laplace, who, holding a 
sword, leads the two porte-drapeaux (standard bearers) and the 
hunsi during the ceremonial displays. He also helps the mambo 
or hungan. 

Every humfort is supported by a society with a name. The 
patron society of the humfort where Mariline made her sacrifice 
is called La Fleur Guinin, the Guinea Flower. The members of 
such societies are consequential and wise people in a community 
who, in case of need, can support the votaries of their humfort. 
They may be hunsi kanzo. In the Fleur Guinin, the president is 
a very respectable butcher of the Port-au-Prince market who is 
also an hunsi kanzo. Another of the soutien-société (society sup- 
porters) is a truck driver who helped Mariline transport some of 
her things for the ceremony. An humfort society is like a large 
family whose members help one another in joy and sorrow. 

Traditionally the dances and songs which form part of every 
ceremony are accompanied by drums, but it is difficult to secure 
permission to use them except on Saturdays and Sundays, when 
dances may take place for “ amusement,” for the performance 
of vodu ceremonies is prohibited by law. When drum beating is 
impossible, the dances and songs are executed to the rhythm of 
the hand claps of the hunsi. This was the case during the cere- 
mony described here. 

Each song is associated with a particular type of dance. For 
each one quoted below we shall mention the type of dance to 
which it corresponds, thus indicating its rhythm. The yanvalou, 
also called yanvalou-dos-bas, has a slow rhythm. It is per- 
formed with the body bent over, almost crouching, with the 
hands resting on the flexed knees and with characteristic move- 
ments of the shoulders. The dahomé-z’-epaul’ is a faster dance 
in which the body is held erect but relaxed and the beat is 
marked by shoulder movements; the steps are faster. The mais 
Ibo resembles the dahomé-z’-epaul’, but is even more lively. The 
Ibo dance is rapid but is performed with less shoulder movements 
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than the Rada dance. Not all the songs sung during the cere- 
mony described in this paper have been reproduced. 


Wuy MariLine CELEBRATED THE mangé loa 

Mariline herself explained her personal obligations toward the 
loa as follows: 

The mangé loa which she gave was intended for the mystéres 
whom she had collected (ramassé) after the death of her mother 
in 1885. At that time she was only a child. When she had 
grown up and was working in the market at Port-au-Prince, she 
felt that she was becoming ill for no particular reason. She had 
dizzy spells as if she were going to fall seriously ill and finally 
had mal cadi (epileptic fits ?). She asked a water seller from 
Jacmel for advice, because he was an expert in such matters. 
He told her to collect some money and to serve a mangé loa to 
her mother’s gods, for undoubtedly it was they who had inflicted 
these ills to remind her of her obligations toward them. Mariline 
followed his advice. When she had the money she went to the 
home of her maternal family in Miragoane. Her relatives ex- 
plained what she had to do in order to conform to the ritual ob- 
served by her mother. Since that time Mariline has offered a 
mangé loa every third or fourth year, depending upon her means 
(mesure pognet’li). She is not bound by any obligation of time 
or site. If she can, she returns to Miragoane; otherwise she cele- 
brates the ceremony at home or at the humfort to which she is 
attached. She had collected (ramassé) her mother’s mystéres 
because she was the only survivor of twelve children. 

According to Mariline’s own statement, she may perform the 
mangé loa without the service of a mambo because it is only a 
simple one. Her mother’s loa are not accustomed to being served 
in an humfort. (Si nanchon m’pas habitué servi caill’ Mambo.) 

When Mariline decided to celebrate the mangé loa which I ob- 
served, she sent word to her family in Miragoane to inform them 
of the date of the ceremony so that they might light candles and 
warn the loa. Since it was she who was to give the feast, she 
sent oil and candles to illuminate the caille des mystéres (house 
of the gods, the household sanctuary), the cemetery and the 
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arbres reposoirs (sacred trees), The participation of her mater- 
nal kin did not go beyond “ sweeping, sprinkling and lighting ” 
(yo balé, rousé, luminé). 

During the ceremony, Mariline asked for protection not only 
for herself but also for her whole family, including them in the 
service which she performed. This is an important feature of the 
ceremony, since some tyrannical loa may come to claim their 
due from any member of a family who has not been associated 
to the mangé offered them. Had Mariline been ill, her family 
might have fulfilled her duties and would have asked the gods for 
her recovery. (Fanmill’ cab’ jeté de Veau pour li, mandé gnou ti 
fraicheur.) 

Had Mariline neglected to sacrifice to the gods, she would have 
suffered queer ills and would have been unable to work, thus los- 
ing her trade. 

Usually she gave a mangé loa that cost from 300 to 400 
gourds ($60.00 to $80.00). She herself bought all the food neces- 
sary for the loa and for the people who assisted her. When she 
had cnough money she bought 36 chickens and also turkeys, 
goats and pigs. In recent years she could afford to spend only 
160 to 180 gourds ($32.00 to $36.00) and the amount of food 
decreased accordingly. 

Besides the mangé loa for her mother’s gods, Mariline also had 
to offer a sacrifice for the mystéres that she had inherited from 
her father. In addition, about every second year she had to per- 
form a mangé loa for her personal gods, particularly for Cap’tain 


Deba. 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATIONS FOR THE FEAST 

For the feast described here, Mariline began her preparations 
some three months in advance. She bought as many roosters 
and hens as she could afford. After a while she got into difficul- 
ties because she could not keep the birds in the small city room 
and courtyard where she lived. As the time for their death grew 
near (c’était l’heure pou que yo té mouri), the chickens showed 
signs of impatience and struck her with their wings and stabbed 
her with their beaks and spurs. Mariline had to ask some friends 
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to help her. The mambo offered her an appropriate place for the 
sacrifice and the necessary utensils and promised to assist her 
during the ceremony. They agreed on a date, Friday, December 
16, 1943, and Mariline speeded up her preparations for the 
ceremony. 

The humfort in which the ceremony took place is located in 
the country on one of the hills dominating the bay of Port-au- 
Prince. It stands in the middle of fields of millet, near a wooded 
ravine and is a big building with sturdy walls. Since the humfort 
was out of town, the member of the Fleur Guinin who owned a 
truck helped out by transporting all the chickens and other ac- 
cessories that had been purchased in Port-au-Prince. 

On the day before the feast, the mambo went out to the hum- 
fort so that everything would be ready in time. The preparation 
of the foods to be placed on the pé (altar) or to be used during 
the ceremony was entrusted to Mariline’s kanzo sister, the wife 
of the president of the Fleur Guinin. She is an hunsi kanzo and 
therefore qualified to cook such dishes. The food must be pre- 
pared by a person who is “ pure,” that is to say of good conduct, 
and who will remain “ pure” during the prescribed time. She 
also began to work the day before the feast under the supervi- 
sion of the mambo. At the same time the laplace (master of 
ceremonies) prepared the mangé djo or first mangé Guinée (a 
raw meal) which he customarily fixes. He chopped the various 
foods of which it is composed and put them into a gourd (cwi). 


THE INVOCATION OF THE Gops 

On the morning of the feast the hunsi, who had previously been 
summoned, arrived; some came from the neighborhood, others 
from places miles away. They brought with them their lunch 
and, since the ceremony was to be the Rada rite, their white 
dresses and kerchiefs. They dressed and waited in the court for 
the ceremony to begin. Mariline appeared, barefooted and also 
dressed in a white dress and kerchief. 

Since early morning the food for the loa and the assistants 
had been cooking in large boilers placed on open fires. It con- 
sisted of rice, pois et riz (a mixture of beans and rice), red beans, 
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mais moulin (ground maize), tiaca (maize flour and beans) 
and vivres (sweet potatoes, bananas, malangas |a type of yam], 
yams, pumpkins and mirlitons |Cucurbitaceae, Sechium edule 
Sw.}). A woman armed with a large wooden ladle crouched by 
each boiler and watched over the cooking. Children and dogs 
sat nearby ready to snap up every morsel that overflowed the 
pots. 

The ceremony began at about eleven o’clock. Eighteen roost- 
ers and hens of different colors (white, red, grey, yellow, black 
and speckled) were washed by the hunsi in large, elongated 
wooden bowls (gamelles) containing water, basil leaves and 
“ Pompéia” perfume. Afterwards the chickens were dried with 
a piece of cloth and, with their legs tied up, were laid on benches. 
The hunsi also placed on the pé (altar) and elsewhere the various 
dishes that constitute the mangé loa, waiting for them to cool off. 

In the humfort Mariline took a pot of water in one hand and a 
banana leaf in the other. Raising the leaf toward the sky, she 
oriented it, that is, she pointed it at the four cardinal directions. 
As she turned to each point, she said, “ Dieu le Pére, Dieu le Fils, 
Dieu le Saint Esprit, les Mystéres. En nom Saint Jean, Saint 
Luc, Saint Marc et Saint Mathieu.” 

Still holding her leaf and standing erect and tense, her face 
lifted toward the sky, she murmured in a tone made poignant by 
its sincerity, the following prayer for help and protection, “ Au 
nom Dieu le Peére, Esprits, Mystéres moin yo, m’ap’travail 
Vargent ap’passé, m’pas oué sa m’fait. Moi méme seul pititt’qui 
rété lan fanmill’ moin, m’pas rejeté, m’mandé les Saints, les Morts, 
les Marassas, seul ma défense aprés Dieu, placés pour ma défense 
contre l’ennemi infernal, pas m’interromp’ tout temps de ma vie. 
M’mandé Cap’tain’ Deba, pour avocat, défenseur moin devant 
Dieu pour gardé m’jusqu’a la mort. M’ap’ rélé Papa Simbi, pour 
défenseur moin. M’ap’ rélé Papa Guédé pour défenseur moin et 
que m’ap’fait service la, cé pou tout’ loas.vin assisté moin . . .” 

(In the name of God the Father, of my Spirits and of my gods, 
I work but the money only slips through my hands, I don’t see 
what I am doing. I, the only living child of my family, I haven’t 
given up Vodu [an allusion to the anti-Vodu campaign]. I am 
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asking the Saints, the Dead, the Marassa [the twins], you who 
are my only defense before God, you who are placed for my de- 
fense against the infernal enemy, do not stop helping me during 
my life. I am asking Captain Deba to be my defender and my 
advocate before God and to protect me until my death. I am 
calling Papa Simbi to be my defender. I am calling Papa Guédé 
to be my defender, and I am making this service so that all the 
loa will come to assist me . . .) 

Then she walked to the door of the humfort, where she poured 
water three times, saying as she did so, “ M’mandé Mystére, 
Mait’ caille, permission pour que tout Mystéres pam’ met’ entré 
vin’ mangé.”” (I am asking the god, master of the house, the per- 
mission for all my gods to come in and eat.) 

After this invocation, she recited the names of all her dead 
relatives, asking them to come to assist her. She started, thus, 
“ Danti, mait’ bitation Mam’zell’ Clérose Jean-Joule, ouvri porte 
pou bal’liberté, pour que yo vin’assisté moin . . .” (Danti, mas- 
ter of the house of Miss Clérose Jean-Joule, open the door and 
allow [all my dead] to come to assist me...) (Mam/zell’ 
Clérose Jean-Joule is one of Mariline’s ancestors.) 

When she had called all her dead relatives, she sang in a low 
voice: 


Au nom du Peére, é a yé, du Fils, et di Saint Esprit, na i té 
Gaingnin Bon Dié 
é gaingnin Bon Dié 
gaignin les Saints 
gaingnin la Vierge 

Et di Saint Esprit, na i té, yangodor, gain Bon Dié lan Ciel. 


In the name of the Father, é a yé, of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, na i té 
There is a Good God 
é there is a Good God 
there are Saints 
there is the Virgin 
And of the Holy Spirit, na i té, yangodor, there is a Good 
God in the Sky. 


The bystanders replied, “Grace la Miséricorde, Grace la 
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Miséricorde, Grace la Délivrance.” It was more like talking than 
singing. 

When she ended her prayer, Mariline returned to the altar 
where she placed her banana leaf on the ground; nearby she laid 
another one with the opposite side turned up. Between the leaves 
she placed a candle and nearby a water jug. The Aunsi helped 
her to serve on the leaves (serviettes Guinin) the mangé djo or 
premier mangé Guinée, which is composed of raw food. (See 


fig. 1.) 








Fic. 1. Banana leaves with mangé djo at altar. 1. Melon. 2. Fried eggs 

and bananas. 3. Ti-figues, bananas. 4. Watermelon. 5. Cassava. 6. Fried 

eggs. 7. Chocolate. 8. Syrop. 9. Coffee. 10. Candles. 11. Acassan. 

12. Pineapple. 13. Jug of water. 14. Syrop. 15. Orgeat. 16. Cookies. 

17. Roasted maize. 18. Flour. 19. Syrop batterie. 20. Candle. 21. Bread. 

22. Roasted maize. 23. Rice and milk. 24. Three piles of mixed bits 
of foods. 


In addition, the following foods were served on the leaves: 
fried eggs, acassan (a sweetened maize mush), fried eggs with 
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slices of fried bananas, cassava, sweets, melons, watermelons, ¢/ 
figues (small bananas), pineapples, biscuits, roasted maize, bar- 
becued maize, flour and rice pudding. The accompanying drinks 
were: water, sirop de batterie (unfermented sugarcane juice), 
chocolate and coffee. 

On the edge of one of the banana leaves there were three heaps 
of minced foods. 

Mariline “ saluted ” three times by pouring some water on the 
ground from the jug which she held in her hand, and invoked 
Legba, asking him to help her in her enterprises and to open the 
mystical barrier so that all the loa might take part in the service 
which was being offered to them. Then she sang: 


(yanvalou-dos-bas) Papa Legba, lVouvri barrié 
Attibon Legba, Vouvri barrié, pou nous 
passé, Papa, 
Quand m’a va passé 
Cé pou remercié loas yo. 


Papa Legba, open the barrier 
Attibon Legba, open the barrier so we 
may pass, Papa, 
Once I have passed 
It will be to thank the loa. 
The hunsi who were in the room repeated the song in chorus. The 
ones under the peristyle kissed the ground. 

Mariline picked up her water jug, oriented it and made three 
libations. Then she addressed the Marassa (the Twins): 
‘““ Marassas bord Grand’ moin, Manman Manman m’. Marassas 
bord Grand Papa, Papa Manman m’. Marassas bord Grand’ 
moin, Manman Papa m’. Marassas bord Grand Papa, Papa 
Papa m’. Marassas, Papa Marassas qui représenté les quat’ 
races, m’ap’mandé changement situation m’. Cé li Papa Maras- 
sas qui marché avant, cé li pou baill’ mangé avant mangé tout’ 
Mystéres .. .” 

(Marassa on my grandmother’s side, my mother’s mother. 
Marassa on my grandfather’s side, my mother’s father. Marassa 
on my grandmother’s side, my father’s mother. Marassa on my 
grandfather’s side, my father’s father. Marassa, Papa Marassa 
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who represents the four races, I ask you for a change. It is he, 
Papa Marassa, who walks in front, he is the one who must be 
fed before all the gods . . .) 

She continued the invocation using simple, touching words to 
obtain the assistance of the Marassa. Then Mariline and the 
hunsi sang in honor of the Marassa: 


(yanvalou-dos-bas) Marassas, rélé Marassas, Marassas-bois 
(repeat ) 
Rélé Marassas caill’, ago yé (repeat) 
Et qui sa moin fait Marassas moin 
Marassas call’, ago yé 


Marassa, call the Warassa, Marassa of 
the woods 
Call the Marassa of the house, ago yé 
What have I done with my Marassa 
Marassa of the house, ago yé 
The mambo then brought Mariline a white dish containing a 
heap of wheat flour with an egg in the center. It was an offering 
for the loa Damballa. In a slow and noble manner Mariline pre- 
sented the dish to the four cardinal directions in order to notify 
the Invisibles that the service was intended for them. In a low 
voice she murmured, “ Par Dieu le Peére ete. ” Then, turning 
to the east she raised one hand and invoked Damballa. * Papa 
Damballa Tocan.” Turning to the north, she said as she 
sprinkled some water, “ Papa Damballa, Maitress’ Ersulie avec 
Mawm’zell’ Aida, m’ap’ba nous mangé @ main gauche. C'est a 
main gauche parce cé Invisib’ nou vé. M’pas oue, cé nou mém’ 
qui owe. M’ba nous ac main gauch’ pour que ou prend’ main 
droite pour protégé moin avec tous mes parents. M’longé deux 
mains yo = 
(Papa Damballa, Mistress Ersulie with Miss Aida, I give you 
to eat with the left hand. It is with the left hand because you 
are gods [Invisibles]. I don’t see you, but you do. I give you 
with the left hand so that you may take the right hand to pro- 
tect me and my relatives. I am stretching out both hands .. . ) 
Mariline saluted the god by turning around slowly and kissing 
the ground. Then she took in her hand the bow! of flour and 
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egg; the mambo poured over the egg some white liqueur sans 
alcool (a syrup made by the mambo from refined sugar, water 
and almond extract; it must be white). 

With these rites the ceremony in the humfort ended. It was 
about noon and the mambo announced that the service would be 
resumed after the hot hours. Meanwhile everyone could relax. 
The hunsi chattered, ate, slept or went to bathe in the river. The 
mambo, whom they addressed as manman (mother), remained 
among them and made her authority felt despite a simple and 
casygoing appearance. 


At about two o’clock the hwnsi once more gathered near the 
humfort, They entered and removed all the dishes that had been 
placed on the banana leaves. As they picked up the leaves, the 
hunsi kanzo oriented them, saluted and formed a procession to 
carry them to the peristyle. The laplace (master of ceremonies) 
led the way, his sword in hand, turning as he walked with rather 
serpentine movements. Behind him came the po drapeaux 
(standard bearers), two women who carried the humfort flags of 
red and blue with gold and silver embroidery and spangles, and 
who whirled and turned in step with the hunsi. After them came 
the hunsi kanzo carrying the banana leaves and finally the other 
hunsi with the various dishes of the mangé. They all left the 
humfort par dos (turning their back to it). They continued to 
turn about and dance until they reached the peristyle, where they 
began to sing as follows: 


(yanvalou-dos-bas) Laplace O, condui m’allé, condui m’allé, 
Laplace 
O Sa i lo 
Prend’ asson loa moin, d’l’eau voyé jeté 
Condui m’allé Laplace 
O Sa i lo 
Papa condui mallé. 


Laplace O, take me away, take me away, 
Laplace 
O Sa i lo 
Take the rattle of my loa, fer the water 
has been vast 
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Take me away Laplace 
O Sa i lo 
Papa, take me away. 


Under the peristyle the leaves were oriented and then were laid 
down, one ongither side of the poteau-mitan (central post). 
(See fig. 2.) The kneeling hunsi set on them the bowls, jugs. 





Fie. 2. Banana leaves and food at poteau-mitan. 1. Poteau-mitan. 2. Can- 
dle. 3. Jug of water. 4. Bottle of vanilla. 5. Cup of coffee. 6. Dish of 
maize flour. 7. Dish of acassan. 8. Pot of chocolate. 9. Orgeat. 10. Bot- 
tle of rum. 11. Liqueur. 12. Cassava. 13. Syrop batterie. 14. Bell. 15. 
Gourd rattle. 16. Cup of chocolate. 17. Liqueur. 18. Gourds. 


calabashes and bottles containing the offerings. Before rising 
again, they kissed the ground to show their respect for the im- 
portant persons whom they were serving (parce que cé grand 
moun’ou ap servi, foc ou servi ac respect). 

Next the hunsi and the other people present formed a circle 
around the leaves, some sitting on the ground, others on chairs. 
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They held the chickens which were to be sacrificed. The mambo 
sat on a low chair near the poteau-mitan (central post). Every- 
one present joined in the following song: 


Sainte Marie, Vange du Seigneur dit a Marie 
Quel concevoir en Jésus-Christ 
L’éternité ayant choisi 
Trés naut par Vopération du Saint Esprit, 
Il est concu du Saint Esprit. 


Sainte Marie-Madeleine, prié pou z’anges na yo 
Alada O sonné Agoué 
Grace, O Marie, Grace (Thrice) 
Alada sonné Agoué. 
Holy Mary, the angel of the Lord said to Mary 
That she would conceive Jesus Christ 
The eternity having chosen 
The highest one for the work of the Holy Spirit, 
He is conceived by the Holy Spirit. 


Saint Mary Magdalen, pray for our angels 
Alada O-sonné Agoué 
Grace, O Mary, Grace 
Alada sonné Agoué. 

When the prayer ended, Mariline kneeled on the ground hold- 
ing two roosters. The rest of the birds were presented by other 
people who recited four Ave Marias and some litanies. Mariline 
sat down, still holding the roosters. Everyone recited three 
Paters and three Aves. Then they chanted the priére Guinin 
(Guinea prayer): 

Eya Grand Pére Eternel, sin’dia ééé 
Eya Grand Pére Eternel, sin’dia docor agoué 
Eya Grand Pére Eternel, sin’lan main Bon Dié, O Seigneur. 
Eya Sainte Vierge Marie, sin’dia ééé 
Eya Sainte Vierge Marie, sin’dia docor agoué 
Eya Sainte Vierge Marie, sin’lan main Bon Dié, O Seigneur. 
Eya é di Fils, sin’dia ééé 
1 No translation of the priére Guinin is given since, except for the names 


and one or two phrases, it is in langage, that is, meaningless syllables pur- 
porting to be ‘‘ African.’’ 
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Eya é di Fils, sin’dia docor agoué 

Eya é di Fils, sin’lan main Bon Dié, O Seigneur. 

Eya di Saint Esprit, sin’dia ééé 

Eya di Saint Espr:t, sin’dia docor agoué 

Eya di Saint Esprit, sn’lan main Bon Dié, O Seigneur. 

Now all the principal loa were called by name, some in strict 
order, others somewhat out of order. That is to say, although 
the great loa like Legba always take precedence, in an humfort 
dedicated to par.icular loa, these may take a favored place before 
other lesser loa. In the ceremony described here, the loa Farou 
and his family were assigned a place of honor because they were 
the mait’ caill’ (masters of the house) of the mambo. Mariline 
also enumerated all her dead relatives and her particular loa. 

The priére Guinin was uttered with great respect and devotion. 
Everyone rested his bowed head on his hands. The huns/ re- 
sponded with the utmost fervor as each name of a loa was ut- 
tered by the mambo or the hungenikon (choral leader). The 
words were incessantly repeated in a low, dull chant like a litany. 
Now and again the mambo saluted with her rattle or bell a loa 
who was particularly respected. When the name of Farou, the 
mait’ caill’ (master of the humfort) of the mambo was pro- 
nounced, the hunsi bowed their heads in respect. The prayer 
continued as follows: 

Eya Papa Legba, sin’djior ééé . . . ete. 

Eya Legba Congo, sin’djior 6€€ . . . ©. 
In the same fashion and in the order given here the following loa 
were invoked; tous les Legba, les Marassas, Papa Loko, Aizan- 
Bellécou, Papa Damballa, Aida Wedo, Farou Pierre Dantor, Ti- 
Jean Dantor, Pierre Basico Dantor, Ersulie Dantor, Sobo Quer- 


sou, Badersi couala Hunsi, Agassou, Agoué ta Royo, Maitress’ 


Ersulie, Boustin Ste. Croix La Jonnesse [this person and the fol- 
lowing three were relatives of Mariline], Charles Azor, Tonton 
Charles Lubin, Rosette Missotte, tout’ loas m’nan Sud, Ton 
Torgue, hungenikon, St. Soweuésou, Djobolo Bossou, Agaou, 
Papa Zaca, Papa Ossang’ Mégui, Ogun Badagri, Ogun Ferraill’, 
tout’ loas Nago, tout’ Nachon Ibo, tout’ Nanchon Anminn, 
Cap’tain’ Deba, St. Cyr Larrion [dead relative of Mariline], 
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Baron La Croix, Guédé Nibo, Mam/’zell’ Brigitte, tout’ Guédeés, 
Cinq-jours-malheureux, Fatras, tout’ loas nan Nord, tout’ loas 
nan Sud, toutou Radas, Laplace, Po-drapeaux, Hungenikon, 
huntor, hunsi kanzo, hunsi bossal, Legba lan Petro, Legba lan 
Congo, Marassas Petro, Simbi Andézo, Zaou Pemba, Ti-Jcan 
Tiop’ouél, Marinette Pié-Chéch, Grand Bois Dilé, Mondongu’ 
Moussai, Bacoulou Baca, Caplaou Gangol, Rosita, Marietta, 
Jean Bourique, Jean Mulett’, Gros Roch’, Guédé |’Oraill’, tout’ 
fanmill’ Petro. 

At the end of the prayer, the mambo shook her rattle and bell 
and said, “In the name of Damballa Wedo ” and other 
word in langage. This finished the prayer. 

The hunsi rose and the hungenikon started a yanvalou song, 
as follows: ” 


Yanvalou, yanva, yanvalou moin 
Mi yanvalou moin, docoua ni ye... . (repeat) 


As they sang, all the hunsi saluted and kissed the ground. 


The sacrifice for Legba now began. 

The mambo rose holding her rattle. After making three ritual 
salutes, the laplace (master of ceremonies) presented her with 
the water jug. The mambo went to the entrance of the peristyle, 
the east side, where she made three libations and then returned 
to the poteau-mitan (central post) pouring water all fhe way. 
Such a line of water is an invitation for all the loa to enter and 
come to the poteau-mitan. Then, after the usual salutes, the 
mambo handed the water jug to a visiting hungan (priest). He 
went through the same performance and handed the jug to the 
laplace. 

The mambo oriented a dish of crushed maize and from the 
threshold to the poteau-mitan she traced a vever (design, see 
fig. 3) to signal to the mystéres that the actual ceremony was 
about to begin. When she traced the vever dedicated to Legba, 
the hunsi shouted, “ Abobo!” Then as a sign of courtesy, the 
mambo handed the dish of maize to the visiting hungan who com- 
pleted the vever while the hunsi sang: 


2 The song is in nonsense syllables. 
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Fic. 3 (upper left). Vever for Legba. Diagonally striped circle at bottom 

of cut represents cross-section of poteau-mitan; next to it a banana leaf. 

Fig, 4 (upper right). Vever for Loko. Poteau-mitan as in Fig. 3. Fic. 5 

(lower left). Vever for Ibo. Poteau-mitan as in Fig. 3. Fic. 6 (lower 
right). Vever for Ogun. Poteau-mitan as in Fig. 3. 
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(yanvalou) O criol Sondé Miroir, O Legba 
Damballa Giénon, Legba gui gnan 
Vévé tracé. 


O creoles learn the secrets, O Legba 
Damballa Giénon, O Legba 
The vever has been traced. 


The mambo next made three little piles of maize on the 
threshold and on several points of the vever. She repeated her 
action with some of the food and with the liqueur-sans-alcool. 
The purpose of the rite is to sanctify the vever. Some of the 
maize was also strewn crosswise over the foods to sanctify them. 
As she did so the hunsi chanted: 


(dahomé-z'-epaul’) Papa Legba, kilian, kilian 
Golimin i toto 
Bientét n’ aoué li 
Ago yé. 
Papa Legba, very old, very old, (?) 
Come dance (?) 
Soon we shall see him 
Ago yé. 


The mambo then held a bottle of vanilla syrup over the banana 
leaves, oriented it and handed it to the hungan who did the same 
while the hunsi chanted: 


La fanmill’ semblé, O criol’ o nous la 
La fanmill’ semblé 
O nan point Guinée encore 
La fanmill’ semble. 


May the family gather, O creoles we are here 
May the family gather 
O Guinea is no more 
May the family gather. 


Then Mariline started the priére djo (djo prayer): 


Rélé Toutou Guinée 
Loas mandé pou nous proché .. . 
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Call the whole Guinea 
The loa require that we get near .. . 


The hunsi drew near to the poteau-mitan (central post) with the 
roosters and hens which were to be sacrificed. Mariline kneeled 
down near the mambo; each of the chickens (all colors) that was 
to be sacrificed to Legba ate some maize from her hand. Every 
time a bird picked up a grain from her hand, the people shouted 
“ Abobo,” a sign of joy, for by eating, the birds showed that the 
sacrifice was acceptable to the loa. 

The mambo took one of the roosters and oriented it, saying as 
she did so, “ Main Mariline Charles, li présenté gnou poule, pitié 


pou li, m’a mandé pou que ou changé situation pou li . . .” ete. 
(Here is Mariline Charles, she presents a chicken, pity her, I ask 
you to change her condition . . .) 


When she had asked for help and protection for Mariline, she 
passed the rooster over Mariline’s head and shoulders and then 
over those of a nephew and niece who, as members of the family, 
had come to take part in the ceremony. The same rite was per- 
formed over the hungan, the laplace, the hunsi and the most im- 
portant spectators. 

Mariline now went to the threshold where she pronounced a 
tense and pathetic invocation to Legba, asking him to help her 
and her family and all those dear to her. She once more enumer- 
ated all her dead relatives and begged Legba to accept gra- 
ciously the sacrifice which was to be offered to him. In return 
she asked him to grant her and her family health and favor and 
fratcheur (freshness) so that they would no longer live in tor- 
ment. 

At the end of her prayer she handed the rooster to the mambo 
who killed it by grasping it by the head and twisting it rapidly. 
(This is the ritual for Legba.) The hunsi sang a dahomé-z’- 
epaul’: 


Eya Koklo, eya Koklo, Legba Attibon 
Eya Koklo, ma dia oué 
Koklo cé pou Tonton Legba. 
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Salute the cock of the sacrifice (repeat), Legba Attibon, 
Salute the cock of the sacrifice, ma dia oué 
This cock of the sacrifice is for Unele Legba. 


With a final twist the rooster’s head was severed; with the blood 
oozing from it, the mambo traced a cross on the poteau-mitan 
(central post) and on the forehead of the kneeling people. The 
rooster’s head was left near its body. 

Meanwhile Mariline, who was kneeling near the mambo, was 
suddenly possessed by the loa Legba. She shivered and fell to 
the ground in a huddle, She soon recovered her senses but re- 
mained sitting there with a haggard expression and drawn up 
legs. The hunsi hastened to take care of her, but she moaned, 
wept, and all her muscles ached. Nevertheless the chorus ccle- 
brated the arrival of Legba, for his presence showed that the 
sacrifice had been accepted. They sang: 


Ti djo, ti djo, lan macoutte a Legba 
Cé la m’dénié 

Ti djo, ti djo, lan macoutte a Legba 
Cé la m’dénié 

Ti morceau cassave lan macoutte a Legba 
Cé la m’dénié 

Ti morceau patate lan macoutte a Legba 
Cé la m’dénié 

Ti morceau yam’ lan macoutte a Legba 
Cé la m’dénié . 


Some raw food, some raw food in the basket of Legba 
Cé la m’dénié 
Some raw food, some raw food in the basket of Legba 
Cé la m’dénié 
A little cassava in the basket of Legba 
Cé la m’dénié 
A little sweet potato in the basket of Legba 
Cé la m’dénié 
A little yam in the basket of Legba 
Cé la m’dénié 
and so on for bananas, maize, etc. 


The mambo traced a cross over the dead rooster with some acas- 
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san (maize mush), mangé djo (raw food) and some other foods. 
She also placed ten cents on the bird for the cooks. 

The peristyle was cleaned of all the feathers. Meanwhile the 
mambo went to supervise the cooking of the food for Legba. 
Mariline rested. The sacrifice for Legba was ended. 


The sacrifice for the Marassa (the Twins) now began. 

Around the waist of her white dress Mariline tied a kerchief 
with the colors of the Marassa, blue, red and white. With a hen 
in one hand and a cock in the other she saluted the threshold, 
pouring water three times. Then she invoked the Marassa an< 
enumerated all the dead relatives of her family. The invocation 
was almost like the first one: 


(yanvalou) Marassas min d’l’eau, min mangé 
) g 
Marassas Guinin 
Fanmill’ ramassé fanmill’ 
Marassas min d’l’eau, min mangé 
Marassas Guinin 
Langage ramassé langage 
Marassas min d’l’eau, min mangé 
Marassas Guinin. 


Marassa, here is water, here is food 
Marassa of Guinea 

The family helps the family 

Marassa, here is water, here is food 

Language helps language 

Marassa etc. 


Mariline oriented the birds which were to be sacrificed and in a 
low voice asked for the protection of the Marassa. She reminded 
them that her family had been blessed by marassa two or three 
times, and begged them to help her. She handed the birds to the 
mambo. She drank some water from a ritual jug in order to 
demonstrate her sincerity toward the mystéres (gods) and gave 
the jug to the mambo, who sprinkled the chickens three times and 
made a flour cross over them. The mambo then dropped on the 
birds some bits of other foods, chocolate, acassan (maize mush), 
coffee, etc. 
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Mariline then began to sing. The song is an ancient one in the 
Guinea tradition, learned from her mother, as are all those sung 
by Mariline: 


Moin fait mangé, cé pour Marassas Guinin 
Vini non 
Moin fait mangé, cé pour les Morts, ago yé 
Vini non 
Moin fait mangé, cé pour les Saints 
Vini mangé mangé-a 
Radas, Moundongu’, Dan Petro, Moussondi, Aminn’ 
Vini non, vin’ mangé mangé-a 
Kotokolo, la terre tremblé, qui coté ou yé? 


I prepare a meal, it is for the Marassa of Guinea 
Come along 

I prepare a meal, it is for the Dead, ago yé 
Come along 

I prepare a meal, it is for the Saints 
Come to eat that food 

Rada, Mondongo, Dan Petro, Moussondi, Aminn’ 

Come along, come to eat that food 
Kotokolo, the earth trembles, where are you? 


The rooster and hen were ventaillés by the mambo; that is to 
say, she grabbed them by the feet and waved them up and down 
with outstretched arms. Then she passed them over Mariline’s 
head, over her arms and shoulders. Some djo (raw) food and 
maize flour from two gourds held by the laplace (master of cere- 
monies) were placed in Mariline’s hand together with some maize 
kernels. The chickens ate out of her hand and the hunsi shouted, 
“Abobo!” Mariline, her nephew and niece were kneeling on the 
ground. The mambo held the chickens over their heads and then 
made the birds eat over Mariline’s head amid more “ Abobobo ” 
shoutings. Finally the chickens were again ventaillés (see 
above). Mariline killed the rooster by twisting its neck. Her 
nephew killed the hen in the same way. (The cock dedicated to 
Legba was killed by the mambo because Legba is an authority 
among the loa.) 
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A cross was traced on Mariline’s forehead with the blood that 
oozed from the cock’s head. The audience sang: 


Marrassas élo . . . M’pas gaingnin Manman icit’pou parlé 
pou moin 

Marassas élo ... 

Moin quitté Manman moin lan pays Guéléfré 
Marassas élo .. . 

M’ pas gaingnin Manman icit’pou parlé pou moin 
Marassas élo ... 

Moin quitté fanmill’ lan pays Guéléfré 

M’pas gain fanmill’ pou parlé pou moin 
Marassas élo .. . 

Moin pas gaingnin parents. Sa qu’ap’parlé pou moin? 
Marassas élo... 


Marassa élo . . . I have no mother here to speak for me 
Marassa élo .. . 

I left my mother in the country of Guelefre 
Marassa élo .. . 

I have no mother here to speak for me 
Marassa élo .. . 

I left my family in the country of Guelefre 

I have no family to speak for me 
Marassa éio .. . 

I have no relatives. Who will speak for me? 
Marassa élo... 


This poignant, slow chant was sung with deep emotion. (The 
“country of Guelefre” is the far away, half legendary Africa, 
their home in Guinea.) 

The laplace made a cross of maize flour over the two dead 
birds. Mariline and the laplace sprinkled them three times with 
water, saying, “ Par Dieu le Pére .. .” etc. As before, some 
bits of the various foods were sprinkled .on the chickens and ten 
cents was placed on them for the cooks. The peristyle was 
cleaned and the feathers were removed. The saerifice for the 
marassa was complete. There was a short rest. 


The next service was for Loko. 
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Mariline picked up a yellow rooster and a greyish-yellow hen. 
The hunsi sang in langage: 


(yanvalou) O Dia Loko, Loko dia ladé 
Min yanvalou Loko, Loko dia ladé 
O Dia Loko, Loko dia ladé 


The mambo walked over to the poteau-mitan (central post), 
and turning around saluted the four cardinal directions. Then 
she faced the post, set the jug against it and recited three Paters, 
three Aves and an invocation in langage. She saluted by mak- 
ing three libations on the post and by kneeling and touching the 
wet spots on the ground and her own chest three times succes- 
sively (first the earth, then her chest, etc.). When she arose she 
took a dish of crushed maize and designed a vever for Loko. 
(See fig. 4.) The hunsi sang: 


Papa Loko, ban moin nouvelle, cé rou méme qui soti Guéléfre 
Porté nouvelle, ban moin nouvelle, nouvelle. 


Papa Loko, give us news, it is you who have come from Guelefre 
To bring us news, give me news, news. 


Then they sang the following yanvalou in lai gage: 


A Loko va ni yé, min Hungan 
Eya Loko Azemblo 

Qui dit yé 
Min yanvalou Loko 

Atisson va ni yé, m’pas oue Hungan 


The mambo placed food on several points of the vever (design) 
and lighted a candle which she stuck in the ground. She threw 
food in the cardinal directions and against the wall of the sanc- 
tuary. Then she picked up the yellow cock and hen. Meanwhile 
Mariline, after making three libations at the foot of the poteau- 
mitan (central post), was kneeling and praying (three Paters 
and three Aves). The mambo, before whom Mariline was kneel- 
ing. asked whether she wished to kill the chickens by choking or 
by bleeding them. Since Mariline followed strictly the ritua! of 
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her family, she asked that the birds be bled. During this time 
the hunsi were singing in honor of the loa; their song was a 
yanvalou for Aizan: 

Aizan Pongoué, m’pr’allé Cuéléfreé 

Hunsi kanzo parlé hunsi bossal 

Hunsi bossal parlé hunsi kanzo 

Aizan Pongoué, m’pr’allé Guéléfré. 


Aizon Pongoué, I am going to Guelefre 

Hunsi kanzo tell that to the hunsi bossal 
Hunsi bassal tell that to the hunsi kanzo 
Aizan Pongoué, I am going to Guelefre. 


The birds which were to be sacrificed were raised in a gesture 
of offering and were presented to the cardinal directions. Mari- 
line kneeled or sat. She sang an ancient song almost entirely in 
langage to which the chorus replied, the constantly repeated syl- 
lables forming a wild refrain to the yanvalou: 


Aizan go go, Aizan Guéléfré 
Na i Guéléfré. 

Aizan Guéléfré, Aizan go go 
Dia guidi mago 

Aizan go go, Aizan Guéléfré 

Aizan go go, Aizan Belécon 

Aizan go go, dia guidi mago 

M’pr’allé cé mous dié goué 

Laplace go go, Hungenikon go go 
Yanvalou go go 

Nous pr’al’terre nous yé. .. . 


According to Mariline’s explanation, the langage words directed 
to Aizan were a plea that he accept Loko’s sacrifice, because she 
was unable to buy chickens for him. 

Still holding the chickens, the mambo rose and shook her rattle 
and bell. After orienting the birds she rattled three times to 
signal to the invisibles (gods). Then she held the birds over 
Mariline’s head, poured over them some water, then a mixture of 
maize and water, some coffee and a bit of all the foods that 
formed part of the service. Each substance was put there three 
times. 
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Now the mambo passed the chickens over Mariline and after 
turning around she ventaillés (see above) them. The chickens 
ate some maize grains out of Mariline’s hand and the hunsi sang 
another yanvalou: 


no lk “rata 


Yanvalou tous les Saints, Yanvalou tous les Morts 
Hunsi yo milocan, Hungan ségouélo 
Douvan les Saints, nous gros, nous gros 


b Douvan les Mystéres, nous gros, nous gros 
O douvan Sogbagui, nous gros, nous gros 
| Yanvalou tous les Saints, rélé Humfort milocan .. . 


Yanvalou all the Saints, Yanvalou all the Dead 

All the hunsi answer, the hungan sprinkles water 
Before the Saints we are strong, we are strong 
Before the Mystéres we are strong, we are strong 
© before our humfort we are strong, we are strong 
Yanvalou all the saints, call the Humfort so that he answers. 





As soon as they finished this song, they began another, as fol- 
lows: 


Humfort éé€ m’a dolé 

M’a pé dolé lan pié humfort 
Humfort é€é m’a dolé 

M’a dolé pour tous les Saints 
Humfort ééé m’a dolé 

M’a pé dolé lan Sogbagui . . . 


Humfort ééé, I work 

I work at the foot of the humfort 
Humfort ete. 

I work for all the Saints 
Humfort ete. 

I work in the humfort . . . 


i While the hunsi were singing, the chickens were passed over 
the nephew and niece and were again oriented by the mambo, 
l who then gave the hen to Mariline. Lifting the bird in a ges- 
ture of offering, Mariline prayed in a low voice to ask for the 
protection and help of Loko. As before, she enumerated all her 
dead relatives. The cock was given to the nephew who went 
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through the same procedure. The mambo took a knife and 
pointed it at the four cardinal directions to signal (warn) and 
each time pretended to cut the rooster’s throat. The nephew took 
from her the rooster and knife and repeated her actions before 
killing the bird and allowing its blood to drip on a white dish. 
The audience rose to their feet and sang: 


Tout’ loa cé loa, vini 
Adoré Humfort moin 

Tout’ sang cé sang, vin< 
Adoré Humfort moin. 


All loa who are loa, come 
Worship my Humfort 

All blood that is blood, come 
Worship my Humfort. 


Mariline also performed the knife ritual, uttering at the same 
time an invocation to the sound of the mambo’s rattle. She cut 
the throat of the hen and allowed the blood to drip into the same 
dish. 

Suddenly Mariline was possessed by a loa. Her back to the 
poteau-mitan (central post), she turned around it and then 
kneeled in front of the mambo, who untied Mariline’s kerchief 
and held it over her lowered head so that she might drink, un- 
seen by the others, the blood of the chickens mixed with syrup. 
(The loa Damballa and Loko always have their heads covered 
when they eat.) Mariline’s relatives held the corners of the 
kerchief. When she had finished, her mouth was wiped with a 
handkerchief and she kissed the ground in front of the mae:to 
who took her hand. Mariline moaned shakily and saluted with 
her hand. The audience answered three times, “ Bon soir, Papa 
Loko.” (Good evening, Papa Loko.) The loa replied a few 
words in langage to thank them and went away. Mariline fell 
into the arms of the hunsi. 

Somewhat haggard and staggering, she arose and sprinkled the 
sacrificed birds three times with various beverages and foods. 
After the required ten cents had been placed on the birds, they 
were carried away and the peristyle was once more cleaned. The 
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vever, however, was left intact. The sacrifice for Loko was 
finished. 

At this point there was a discussion about the best way to cook 
the chickens that had been sacrificed to the Marassa. Because 
of her poverty, Mariline had been unable to buy a chicken for 
the Morts (the dead) and so she asked that they take half of the 
rooster and hen offered to the Marassa. 


The next service was for Damballa.* 
Four white hens and roosters were handed to Mariline. The 
hunsi sang a yanvalou: 


Ou fait gnou vévé pou Damballa Wedo 
Fait gnou vévé pou Daika Sou Ka 
Dyjandjian n’oué Damballa Wedo 
Cé bon pou ca Damballa Wedo 
Damballa Wedo, ou cé grand moun’ O 
Vini réglé z’affai . . . 


You have made a vever for Damballa Wedo 
Make a vever for Daika Sou Ka 
Djiandjian we see Damballa Wedo 
You are fit for this work Damballa Wedo 
Damballa Wedo, you are an important person O 
Come and settle our affairs .. . 


Mariline was sitting on a low chair holding the chickens in her 
lap. She made three water libations and, closing her eyes, sang 
an old Guinea song in a low, sad voice: 


M’ peu, m’pex, m’peu, O kili, O kilt 
Ba koun koun koun koun, O Dieu 
Rélé mé, cé moin qu’peu 
San malovi 
M’peu, m’peu, m’peu, O kili 
Ba koun_koun, ba koun koun, O Dieu 
Rélé, moin peu 
San malovi. . . 


3 At the time of the sacrifice of the chickens, the mambo does not trace 
a@ vever on the ground for Damballa. This loa is the mait’ téte of the 
mambo, and had he appeared he would have resented the fact that he was 
not offered a sacrifice by the mambo herself as well as by Mariline. 
Therefore the mambo traces a very simple vever on Mariline’s head. 
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(This song, most of which is in langage, is called chant de 
roumblé, that is, a song to call the loa so that they will come to 
the ceremony which is offered them. Older people say that the 
ancient ritual is being lost and that many services do not succeed 
because the ancient songs of Guinea to rowmbler the loa are being 
forgotten.) 

The hunsi then sang the following yanvalou: 


Semblé la fanmill’ Gurnin 
Ablé rou, ago yé 

Damballa Wedo rélé Minfor, min mangé 
Ablé rou, ago yé 
O Minfor, min mangé 

Semblé la fanmill’ Guinin. 


Gather the family of Guinea 
Ablé rou, ago yé 

Damballa Wedo eall Minfor, here is food 
Ablé ete. 
O Minfor, here is food 

Gather the family of Guinea. 


The four white roosters and hens were oriented. Mariline 
kneeled and lighted a new candle at the foot of the poteau-mitan 
(central post). The mambo tied a white kerehief around her 
head again. : 

The mambo made three libations at the threshold of the peri- 
style to ask for fraicheur (freshness) for those who were offering 
the service. When she returned she held the chickens over 
Mariline’s head and made them eat out of her hand. Once more 
she passed the birds over Mariline’s head and over the heads of 
her nephew and niece. They also fed them out of their hands. 

The hunsi sang a yanvalou and clapped their hands to roumbler 
(call the loa): 


Bonjou, bonjou Damballa 
Oui nous la, Damballa Wedo 
N’apé mandé coté nous yé 
Oui nous la Damballa 
Nous la, nan main vivants nan yo. 
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Good day, good day, Damballa 
Yes we are here, Damballa Wedo 

We are asking how we stand with you 
Yes we are here, Damballa 
We are here in the hands of the living. 

Mariline took two hens and saluted three times, whirling as 
she did so. Her nephew, who held a hen and a rooster, did the 
same while the mambo shook her rattle. The mambo went 
through the same knife ritual as in the sacrifice for Loko. The 
chickens were sacrificed in the same way also and, as before, the 
blood was poured into the white dish. The mambo said no one 
should turn his back to the victims. She shook her rattle con- 
tinuously. The hunsi sang a yanvalou with renewed vigor: * 


Aroyo o Sogbagui Sobo, ago yé 
Di yo nous la, ago yé 

Al mandé Aroqué connin lan main nous 
Connin lan main Dieu qui fait’. . . 


Mariline, who was seated on a low chair, was half possessed by 
a loa. The knife was placed in the dish containing the blood. 
The mambo shook her rattle without interruption. 

As in the case of the sacrifice to Aizan and to the Morts 
(Dead), Mariline asked Damballa to share the offerings made to 
him with Maitresse Ersulie and Papa Agoué Ta Royo. (Accord- 
ing to Vodu mythology, Maitresse Ersulie has an affair [est en 
affaire| with Damballa, but their relationship is not precisely 
that of lover and mistress. Damballa’s wife is Aida Wedo.) 
Mariline sang a song in Maitresse Ersulie’s honor, to warn her of 
the sacrifice which had been offered and of which she was to par- 
take. She also sang for Agoué Ta Royo. (Since Damballa is 
the more powerful loa and the two have many characteristics in 
common, the combination would result in no discord.) The song 
for Maitresse Ersulie, a yanvalou, was sung in langage with a 
rich sonority that filled the peristyle and was heard far away: 


4The meaning of this song is not clear. The third and fourth lines prob- 
ably read: 
I am asking? . . . knowledge is in my hand 
Knowledge is in the hand of God who made it. 
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Do € ya, do é ya 
Ersulie ma do do ééé¢h do 
Do é ya, do € ya 

Fréda ma do do 
Do é ya, do é ya 
Grande Ersulie ma do do 
Do é ya, do é ya 
Docoua Azangui 


The. mambo sprinkled the dead chickens three times with 
water and the laplace traced a cross of flour on them and strewed 
them with food taken from the gourds, ashes and some of the 
beverages. Coins were again placed on the birds. 

Mariline, half possessed by a loa, sang a beautiful song in 
langage to roumbler (call) the gods: 


(yanvalou) Toni Agoué, main Toni Agoué 
Toni Agoué, Toni Agoué 
Mai hunsi a yo, nous la, ago yé 
Toni Agoué, main Toni Agoué 
Rada mati ki di Va touyé coto dia 
Hunsi o nan coin, nan coin 


A iii, Toni Agoué 


While the peristyle was being cleaned again, Mariline, still in 
a state of half possession, went to the humfoit with the mambo. 
There Damballa possessed her completely. The mambo gave her 
the dish containing wheat flour and an egg (see above p. 18) 
which had been placed on the pé (altar), and covered her head. 
Mariline, that is to say, Damballa who was possessing her, broke 
the egg with her teeth, dropped the shell and drank the egg and 
then some liqueur blanche sans alcool (see above) which was 
poured into the same dish. (Damballa eats without using his 
hands.) Some water was poured into the dish and the loa also 
drank this. Then, after showing his satisfaction with the service 
to which he had come, Damballa departed. Mariline returned to 
the peristyle, no longer possessed. 

The service for Damballa was finished. 


The next service was for Ibo. 
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The mambo appeared carrying roasted maize, which she placed 
on banana leaves. The hunsi began to sing a mais Ibo (see 
above, p. 10): 


Ibo moin youn’ O 

M’sans Manman, m’sans Papa. 
Ibo VAsile moin youn’ O 
Ibo moin seule O 

M’sans Manman icitt’ 

M’sans Papa icit? .. . 


Ibo I am alone O 

(I am) without Mother, without Father 
Ibo l’Asile I am alone O 
Ibo I am alone O 

Without Mother here 

Without Father here .. . 


The mambo sat on a low chair with a grey rooster in her hands, 
She added chopped bananas, bread and other foods to the pile of 
roasted maize. A candle, which was placed near the poteau- 
mitan (central post), was put in a calabash. A cup of syrup was 
brought and placed on the banana leaves. 

The mambo then traced the vever (design; see fig. 5) for Ibo. 
After a while the visiting hungan (priest) took her place and fin- 
ished the vever. During this time the audience sang another 
mais Ibo: 


Ibo lélé O 
Ibo l’Asile O, rélé Ibo 
Sa na di Kanman? 
Ibo VAsile poco connin moin 
Joua dim’, cé jou n’a dit Kanman 
Ibo VAsile O 
Aya Ibo 
Sa na di Kanman? 


Ibo lélé O 
Ibo l’Asile O, call Ibo 
What shall we say to Kanman? 
Ibo l’Asile doesn’t know me 
The day you will tell me will be the day 
we will say to Kanman 
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Ibo l’Asile O 
Aya Ibo 
What shall we say to Kanman? 


Some of the food was placed on four points of the vever (de- 
sign). The rooster and hen that were to be sacrificed were held 
over the head of Mariline as she kneeled on the vever. The 
mambo poured water and a little food on them, while the 
hungenikon (song leader) and hunsi sang another mais Ibo: 


Ibo lélé, Ibo lélé 
M’sieu Ibo, cé moin seul’ O 
Aya mansa consa 
O sa sa sa 
Aya mansa consa 
Consa yo dansé Ibo 
Aya mansa consa m’dansé Ibo . 


This song, mostly in langage, was sung as a solo by the hun- 
genikon; the hunsi sang only the phrase “ Aya mansa consa, O 
sa sa sa.” Sometimes the words were barely audible and sounded 
like a soft, sibilant murmur. Then the song started up clearly 
again, but always against the unchanging, “ Aya mansa consa, 
O sa sa sa” of the hunsi. 

Mariline took some maize in her hand, but the rooster refused 
to eat it. The maize was then sprinkled and the chickens were 
passed over Mariline’s head. As the mambo passed the birds 
over Mariline’s and her nephew’s heads, she made an invocation. 
Mariline kissed the ground. The hunsi sang another mais Ibo 
in langage: 


Lélé i Kanman, lélé i Kanman 
Nanchon Ibo Kanman 
Lélé i Kanman, lélé i Kanman 


Mariline began to dance the Ibo danee. Her nephew, guided 
by the mambo, dug a hole in the ground in the corner of the peri- 
style. He used a knife for this purpose. (Since the Ibo loa do 
not like to share the food that is offered to them, it must be 
buried in the ground.) 


WR AOR SY 
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Still dancing and singing, Mariline took a hen in her hand. 
Her nephew picked up the rooster that was to be sacrificed, ori- 
ented it, made the sign of the cross on its throat and killed it. 
holding it so that its blood fell into the pit. Mariline warned 
him to prevent the blood from spurting. While the nephew, 
obeying her instructions, put the rooster’s head in the pit, she 
oriented her hen. She continued to dance holding the hen while 
the hunsi sang and clapped their hands. Then she sacrificed the 
hen following her nephew’s procedure. 

At this point the scene became wild. Under the influence of 
the loa Ibo, Mariline was transfigured; her dancing attained a 
new power. The songs were sung with greater energy: 


Sa sa consa, Ayanman bali 
Sa li mandé pou li allé 
Sa sa consa, Ayanman bali. 


Mariline held the chicken over the pit in which lay the rooster. 
As she let the blood drip, she followed the rhythm of the dance 
without moving her feet. She dropped the hen, her movements 
became more and more free until with a sudden leap she resumed 
her dance with passionate energy. An expression of intense satis- 
faction illuminated her face. By this means the loa showed his 
pleasure in the offerings he had received. And always the sing- 
ing continued: 


Sa sa consa, Ayanman bali, ete. 


When at last the chickens at Mariline’s feet stopped twitching, 
the mambo traced a cross over the pit with wheat flour, set a 
candle next to it and laid the dead birds nearby. As in the pre- 
vious sacrifices, she sprinkled them with different foods and bev- 
erages, especially with roasted maize. 

While the peristyle was being cleaned, Marilinc, who still was 
possessed by the loa Ibo, gathered up the bits of rubbish lying 
on the ground and threw them into the pit. During the whole 
time she talked in langage. The mambo followed her, always 
shaking her rattle. Suddenly Mariline staggered from right to 
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left, closed her eyes and sank into a low chair which was brought 
up to her. She fell back into the arms of the hunsi. The loa was 
going ... was gone. 

A few moments later Mariline stood up without remembering 
what she had done while she was possessed. The laplace (mas- 
ter of ceremonies) covered the pit with banana leaves and 
weighted them down with a stone. 

The service for Ibo was finished. 


The service for Ogun began. 

Mariline looked worn out. The mambo smoked a cigar. 
Mariline busily prepared for the new service. She set a full 
bottle of rum near the poteau-mitan (central post). One of the 
hunsi kanzo saiuted the mambo (the ritual salute of three turns) 
and handed her a jug of water. The mambo made three libations 
on the threshold and asked the loa Nago for help and protection 
for Mariline. (The loa Ogun belongs to the Nago family.) Now 
the ritual ery “ Abobo” was replaced by another, ‘ Aoshé 
Nago!” and all the songs belonged to the Nago ritual. 

First a dahomé-z’-epaul’ was sung: 


Savaloué ... ago 
A la da koliko, Ossang’ barré chimin Lalue O 
A la da koliko, dix pognards, dix couteaux 

A la da koliko. 


Savaloué .. . ago 
A la da koliko, Ossang’ cuts the way of Lalue O 
A la da koliko, ten daggers, ten knives 

A la da koliko. 


This was followed by a yanvalou: 


Ossang’ O, O lélé O (repeat) 

Ossang’ O, qui coté ou yé (repeat) 

Ossang’ O, m’ap’metté pied m’lan fenétre. 
M’a signin nom ba yo 

M’a signin nom Cata Malouc 
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Ossang’ O, O lélé O (repeat) 
Ossang’ ©, where are you? (repeat) 
Oxssang’ O, I shall put my foot on the window 
I shall let you know who I am, 
I shall sign my name Cata Malouc. 


A rooster and some hens were placed on the mambo’s lap. 
There were a rooster and a hen for Ogun Ferraille and three hens 
for Ogun Badagri, who was then saluted in a song in his honor, a 
yanvalou: 


Ogun O ... yh ...A la mauvais Nanchon 
Ogun Badagri O . . . A la mauvais créoV 
M'pas sa vité, m’pas sa tounin 
Chemin Ogun bouché 
O lé misso Batala. 


Ogun QO... yh... what a bad nation 
Ogun Badagri O . . . what a bad creole 


I can’t go to the right or to the left 
The way of Ogun is closed 
© lé Aly. Batala. 


The serviettes gun (banana Icaves) lying on the ground were 
removed because they are not accessories of the Nago cult. 
Everything standing on the leaves was placed on the ground. 

The mambo, her rattle and bell in hand, saluted the poteau- 
mitan and traced a cross with water and another with flour in 
front of it. As she did so, the audience shouted three times, 
“ Aoshé Nago!’ 

At the threshold the mambo saluted as in the earlier services, 
but only pretended to pour the water since the Ogun, who are 
gods of war and of fire (Ogun Ferraill’ also is a blacksmith), 
fear water. The mambo also saluted the threshold with flour by 
pouring some into her hand and blowing on it three times. She 
did the same near the poteau-mitan. Then she traced a vever 
(design; see fig. 6). 

Before the vever was complete, Ogun Badagri mounted the 
laplace. He, as Ogun Badagri, grabbed a bottle of rum, drank a 
sip and spurted it over the bystanders. (In the Nago language, 
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this act is called signaler; as a rule it provokes an outburst 
of possessions.) The possessed laplace walked about in typi- 
cal Nago fashion, spasmodically saying, “O...0O... 0.” 
(The Nago walk is characterized by a peculiar movement of the 
leg or foot when the possessed person, who always walks to and 
fro, suddenly changes direction.) 

The laplace, still possessed, sprinkled rum on the poteau-mitan, 
the threshold and the vever. For several moments he walked 
about, making sibilant sounds and still shaking with his, “ O 
QO...” Then, abruptly, he seized the water jug and saluted the 
peristyle with successive orientations. He kneeled and saluted 
the poteau-mitan. The bystanders began to sing a dahomé-z’- 
é€paul’: 


Ogun Ferraill’ m'pas gaingnin gré méci, 
Ferraill’ O, jou m’fait ou bien 
Bien a tounin coup d’pognard 

O Ferraill’ O grand méci lan main Bon Die. 


Ogun Ferraill’ I don’t have much to thank you for. 
Ferraill’ O, the day I do you good 
It turns into a stab for me 

O Ferraill’ O, this big thank is in the hand of God. 


The laplace-Ogun went to salute the mambo by exccuting three 
turns, according to ritual practice. The songs grew louder and 
more vigorous with the increasing excitement. Another dahomé- 
z’-€paul’ began: 


Ogun O, moin tendé yo tiré Sait Jacques 
Ti trou Baradéres 
Moin mandé pou qui sa 
Moin mandé pou qui sa 


Ogun O, I hear that they are shooting at St. Jacques 
Ti trou Baradéres 
I am asking why, 
I am asking why. 


The laplace, still possessed, saluted the mambo and kissed the 


ground as a sign of respect. As he rose he made a military sa- 
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lute. (This is because the Nago are war gods; Ogun often is 
called “ general.’’) 

All of a sudden Mariline also was possessed by Ogun. Her 
whole behavior changed. She took on a martial mien and strode 
around the peristyle with the long step and authoritarian air of 
the warlike Ogun. She held the chickens and, with a satisfied 
expression, pretended to ride them. She conversed with the 
mambo in langage. While the laplace-Ogun saluted the mambo 
confiance (mambo’s chief assistant), Mariline-Ogun kneeled in 
front of the mambo and ruffled the feathers of the birds. It is 
worth remarking that, although she was possessed, she continued 
with the service. The mambo passed the chickens over her and 
made them eat out of her hand; the bystanders shouted, “ Aoshé 
Nago!” The chickens then were carried to the poteau-mitan 
where they ate some of the maize and foods near it. 

The songs for Ogun continued without interruption. As soon 
as one was finished either the laplace or Mariline began a new 
one. The next was a dahomé-z’-épaul’: 


Ogun Ooo cé ou min m’qui voyé rélé m’ 
Prend cas moin, Ago yé 

Ogun Ooo cé ou min m’qui voyé rélé moin 
Prend cas m’, prend cas m’ 

Mait’ Ogun cé ou min m’qui voyé rélé m’ 
Prend cas moin, Ago yé 

Ogun Badagri, cé ow min m’qui voyé rélé m’ 
Prend cas m’, prend cas m’ 

Aoshé Nago... 


Ogun O it is you who have summoned me 
Take my case, Ago yé 
Ogun O it is you who have summoned me 
Take my case, take my case 
Master Ogun, you have summoned me 
Take my case, Ago yé 
Ogun Badagri, it is you who have summoned me 
Take my case, take my case 
Aoshé Nago .. . 


The laplace saluted the hungan and crawled three times be- 
tween the legs of the hungan before he was raised and again made 
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the three ritual salutes. The mambo ventaille the chickens and 
gave one to the nephew who, after the ritual orientations, cut its 
throat with a knife handed him by the mambo. The songs grew 
ever louder: 


(dahomé-z’-épaul’) Ogun Fer, Ogun Ferraill’ Ooo 
Enco m'innocent, yo vlé towyé mom 
Ogun Fer, Ogun Ferrall’ Ooo 


Ogun Fer, Ogun Ferraill’ O 

Though I am innocent, they want 
to kill me 

Ogun Fer, Ogun Ferraill’ O 


Using the same knife and following the same ritual, the mambo 
sacrificed the second cock. The blood was collected in a dish. 
Then she oriented the third eoek and sacrificed it in front of 
Mariline, who was still possessed by Ogun. 

The laplace-Ogun went to Maviline-Ogun with a bottle of 
rum; he raised the bottle to her mouth and made her drink. By 
so doing the god expressed his great satisfaction. The hunsi 
celebrated the incident in an appropriate song: 


(yanvalou) Ogun Ferrall’ boué, li pas janm’ sou 
Ferraill’ rélé, rélé, Yangodo fré m’ 
Jou m’tombé m’ levé 
Ogun Ferrall boué, O janmais sou 


Ogun Ferraill’ drinks, he is never drunk . . . 
Ferraill’ call, call Yangodo my brother 
The day I shall fall, I shall get up 
Ogun Ferraill’ drinks, O he is never drunk .. . 


The last three chickens were put into Mariline’s hands, who 
ventaille and oriented them together with the ritual knife. At 
the same moment the mambo took the bottle of rum, poured 
some at the base of the poteau-mitan (central post) and set fire 
to the aleohol. As the flame ran along the post, the audience 
stamped their feet, clapped their hands and frantically shouted, 
“ Aoshé Nago! ” 

When the tumult died down, Mariline-Ogun reprimanded some 
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of the hunsi in broken words, but in a harsh and military tone. 
‘Caporal fait pour servir sergent; sergent fait pour servir licu- 
tenant . . .” (Corporal is made for serving sergeant; sergeant is 
made for serving lieutenant . . .) 

With a glorious air she cut the throat of each of the chickens 
and let the blood drip into the dish, The laplace-Ogun came up 
to her and, dipping a finger in the blood, smeared her lips with it. 
The chorus sang anew: 


Ogun Fer, Fer, Fer, Ferrall’ O 

La foi innocent passé innocent 
Ogun Fer, Fer, Fer, Ferrailv”’ O 

Yo dit ya touwyé moin 
Ogun Fer, Fer, Fer, Ferrall O 


Ogun Fer. Fer, Fer, Ferraill’ O 
Fate is more innocent than innocence itself 
Ogun Fer ete. 
They say that they will kill me 
Ogun Fer ete. 
In a loud voice Mariline-Ogun said, “ Graines moin frett’ or 
(My grains [that is my testicles] are cold ...). When ut- 
tered by the Nago gods, this sentence expresses their desire to 
drink rum, The bottle of rum was immediately handed to her 
and she drank with obvious pleasure. To mark her (Ogun’s) 
satisfaction with the sacrifice she (as Ogun) spurted rum over the 
dead chickens. 

The laplace-Ogun then went up to the nephew and struck his 
sides three times to expel any bad luck (malchance) attached to 
him. 

Mariline-Ogun fell on her knees and saluted first the mambo 
and then the hungan. She traced a flour cross over the dead 
birds, sprinkled them with rum and placed ten cents on them. 
The birds were then carried away. 

Ogun was ready to depart. Mariline-Ogun waved a salute to 
the crowd and embraced the laplace-Ogun. (The two loa, Ogun 
Badagri and Ogun Ferraill’, are brothers.) Mariline staggered, 
the hunsi supported her; she leaned on one of them who led her to 
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a seat. She recovered herself. The laplace sat with closed eyes, 
leaning his head against the wall. Slowly he recovered his own 
personality and, still rather dazed, he rose and automatically 
came to clean the peristyle. 

The service for Ogun ended. 


The last service was for Papa Guédé. 

While a black rooster and a black hen were being prepared, the 
mambo saluted the poteau-mitan. (It is not necessary to call 
the Guédé to the threshold, for they are mystéres who enter the 
heads of the worshippers with the greatest ease, i.e., possess 
them.) The mambo traced a simple vever (design; see fig. 7) 








© 


Fic. 7. Vever for Guédé. Potcau 
mitan as in Fig. 3. 


and placed on it food and crushed maize to consecrate them. As 


she did so, the hunsi sang in honor of Guédé: 


Guédé Nibo, aprés Dieu, nous lan main yo 
Aprés Dieu, nan main yo, Guédé Nibo .. . 
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Guédé Nibo, after God, we are in your hands 
After God, we are in your hands, Guédé Nibo . 


Mariline kneeled before the poteau-mitan. The rooster and hen 
were held over her head and then were made to eat out of her 
hand. Once again they were held over her head. Then the 
mambo struck Mariline, her nephew and her niece with the 
chickens to expel malchance (bad luck) from their bodies. After 
orienting the birds, the mambo handed the hen to Mariline and 
the rooster to her nephew. Mariline oriented the sacrificial knife. 
As she did so, she invoked the assistance of Papa Guédé and re- 
cited three Paters and three Aves. 

The nephew was told to kill the rooster first. The hunsi sang: 


Encore cé moin, qui fait yo fait moin sa, yé 

La lune nouvelle, Zombi barré m’nan bois (repeat) 
Vive Guédé moin 

Guédé Nibo, Balé Rousé, vive Guédé Oudjialo! * 


It is because it is I that they have done this to me, yé 
The moon is new, the Zombi have stopped me in the woods 
(repeat) 
Long live my Guédé 
Guédé Nibo, Rising Sun (?), long live Guédé Oudjialo! 


After a short invocation, Mariline killed the hen in the usual 
way, but this time the blood was not gathered in a dish. Songs 
followed each other in rapid succession: 


(dahomé-z’-épaul’) Vive Guédé, vive Guédé, vive Guédé 
Houndjialo * 
Papa Guédé, cé gnou nhomme Hound- 
jilo * 
Vive Guédé, vive Guédé 
Papa (iuédé, cé gnou nhomme tafia- 
teur . 


Long live Guédé, long live Guédé, long live Guédé Houndjialo 
Papa Guédé is a Houndjilo man 

Long live Guédé, long live Guédé 
Papa Guédé, he is a man who drinks rum. 


5 Translators’ note: Oudjialo, Houndjialo and Houndjilo are obviously 
th: same epithet. 
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The song was very lively. The hunsi danced without moving 
from their places, their bodies keeping time with the rhythm. 
The “ Vive Guédé!” was shouted joyously. It was followed by 
another song, a dahomé-z’-épaul’ with a very different rhythm, 
no longer joyful, but a jerking, savage, obsessing melody, the 
song of the grave diggers: ° 


O dia O rélé dia 
Dyia ké ké, ké ké djia 
Papa Guédé, dja ké ké, ké ké djia 
O dia O rélé dia 
Dyia ké ké, ké ké dja 
Guédé Nibo, djia ké ké, ké ké dja 
O dia O rélé dia 
Diia ké ké, ké ké djia 
This final song, which is in langage, continued until the sacrificial 
chickens died. With it, the ceremony ended. It was after four 
o’clock. 


Tue Feast oF THE Gops 

Everyone left the peristyle and went into the courtyard. The 
cooks were busy preparing the food, but everyone else could do 
as he pleased. Some went to rest under the open sheds; others 
gossiped or became involved in lengthy discussions. The mambo 
stretched out on a mat, waiting for the food to be ready for the 
distribution. 

Suddenly a Guédé came into a boy’s head and indulged in 
countless speeches, discussions, arguments and jokes. This par- 
ticular Guédé, Ti-Brutus, lived almost permanently in the head 
of the boy and manifested himself on every conceivable occasion. 
(The temperament of a person has some influence on the tem- 
perament of the loa who possesses him. Even Guédé Ti-Brutus, 
who like all the Guédé family is very talkative and obnoxious, 
may remain calm and dignified if he has selected as a choual 
[horse] a person of a quiet temperament. Nevertheless the gen- 
eral characteristics of the loa always remain visible. There is a 


6 Translators’ note: The Guédé are the gods of the dead. 
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Creole saying that expresses this fact: tempérament moun’ cé 
tempérament loa li, that is, the temperament of a person is the 
temperament of his loa.) In the opinion of the people present, 
Guédé Ti-Brutus had come on this occasion only to gorge himself 
on chicken and clarin (a cheap, raw rum) and therefore did not 
deserve any consideration. No one paid any attention to him. 

Finally the mambo got up to prepare the cooked food for the 
distribution with the help of Mariline and some of the hunsi. 
(See Appendix for a list of the foods prepared for each of the loa 
and for the rites connected with their making and separation.) 

Mariline arranged a niche before the pé (altar) in the humfort. 
On a table cloth, which she stretched over some mombin (?) 
leaves, she set an eternal lamp, a water jug and a lighted candle. 
A special place had to be set for cach of the loa, in this case the 
Marassa, Loko, Damballa, the two Ogun and Guédé. The food 
for Legba was not deposited, but was taken home by Mariline 
(see Appendix). The food for Ibo was not deposited in the 
niche (for the reasons stated above, p. 40) but in the pit dug 
under the peristyle. The Morts (dead) received their food at a 
different table prepared for them in a small room near the peri- 
style and the humfort. On this table, which was covered with a 
white cloth, were placed a bottle of rum or clatrin (cheap rum) 
or kola, a spoon, a fork, a knife, a cup or glass according to the 
taste of the Morts, an eternal lamp and a white candle, which 
was lighted when the food was blessed. 

As the ceremonies connected with the preparation of the food 
for each of the mystéres were complete, Mariline deposited the 
dishes in their appropriate place. Each time, as she deposited 
the dishes he either kissed the ground or three times made the 
gesture of setting the dish down before actually putting it on the 
cloth. Either rite could be used. 

Whten Mariline arrived at the niche with the dishes for the 
Marassa, she kneeled after saluting and filled up a triple marassa 
bowl placed near the cloth before depositing the dishes. In addi- 
tion to the cooked foods, the Marassa were given other filled 
dishes and a bottle of liqueur sans alcool (see above, p. 19) as a 
drink. 
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When the food for Damballa had been deposited, Mariline 
placed nearby almost all the desserts which in the morning had 
been laid out on the banana leaves. These included rice pudding, 
milk mush, a slice of melon, bananas, oranges, a fried egg, fried 
sweet bananas, ete. In addition, Damballa was given a dish of 
flour on which was placed an egg, a bottle of white liqueur sans 
alcool, chocolate, coffee and milk. 

Besides his specially prepared dishes, Loko was given a bottle 
of kola and a bottle of rum. 

The Ogun, in addition to the special dishes set for each one, 
received one bottle of rum and two cigars. 

For Guédé, in addition to his filled gourds, there was a bottle 
of clairin and cigars, one placed on each gourd. 

There was a special rite for Ibo. The food, whieh was pre- 
pared in a special way, was put into gourds dedicated to him. 
Mariline carried to the pit dug in the peristyle the gourds of 
food and also a bottle containing a beverage prepared by thie 
mambo, consisting of clarrin, white sugar and almond extract. 
All this she placed near the pit. Then she oriented and laid 
nearby a fork, a spoon, a knife and a white napkin. She kissed 
the ground and then prayed, saying three Paters and three Aves. 
She threw everything into the pit, except the gourds whieh she 
emptied into it. Afterwards she poured three drops of water, 
asking as she did so for courage, strength and health. The 
laplace (master of ceremonies) filled up the pit and set a candle 
on top. The mambo traced a vever (design) in the shape of a 
cross over the spot. Mariline and her nephew each gave ten 
cents to pay for the ceremony. When she went home the next 
day, Mariline took the dedicated gourds with her. 

The Morts (dead) also had a special rite. Mariline placed all 
the dishes for them on their table, made three libations and went 
away. Someonc, perhaps the laplace, took the part of tie Pére 
savanne (bush priest). He made the sign of the cross and then 
with a twig of an orange tree dipped in holy water traced a cross 
over the food. He recited three Paters and three Aves and said, 
“T baptize you in the name of the Father, of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amen.” He put a little of cach of the foods on a 
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plate and gave it to Mariline together with the jug of water. She 
went outside and threw the bits to the four cardinal directions. 
When she returned she tasted all the food to show the invisibles 
that she wax joining in their meal. As she did so, she pronounced 
the following words, “ Sa m’connin, sa m’pas connin, tout’ morts 
yo, qui fanmill’ qui pas fanmill’, ba yo tout’ mangé.” (To those 
whom | know and to those whom I don’t know, to all the dead 
who belong to my family or who don’t belong to my family, to 
all IL give food.) 


‘Toward evening, Mariline, who was resting tranquilly on a low 
chair, was suddenly mounted by a loa named Cing-jours-mal- 
heurcue (Five-days-unhappy). This god comes from Ti Goave 
in the south of Haiti. Once when Mariline had been very sick. 
she had been treated there by an hungan. When she recovered, 
this loa was put into her head as a guardian. 

(ing-jours-malheurcux is a very old man who creeps along the 
ground because, as Mariline later explained, ‘ Corps li cassé.” 
(Hix arms and legs had been broken by the gods.) He cannot 
stand up nor can he shake hands. He is a trembling old man who 
constantly complains in a quavering voice that he is hungry. 

The transformation that took place when Mariline was pos- 
sessed by Cing-jours-malheureux was astounding. Her whole 
appearance was so changed that she was not recognizable. 
Mariline-Cing-jours-malheureux crawled into the humfort. Since 
no special food had been prepared for him, he ate whatever he 
pleased from all the dishes on the cloth of the niche. The laplace 
ritually saluted the loa with three libations of water as he en- 
tered the humfort. Since this loa never uses utensils for eating, 
Mariline-Cing-jours-malheureux grabbed everything with her 
(his) hands. She did not touch the beverages, for the loa 
drinks only water. When she had eaten all she wanted, she left 
the humfort creeping or sitting and pushing herself ahead with 
her elbows and knees. She went to the table of the Morts 
(dead) where she again ate with an insatiable appetite. Now 
and then she called this person or that person to come and get a 
piece of chicken or a handful of rice, which the loa offered the 
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bystanders as a sign of contentment. All the children gathered 
around hoping to receive a tidbit. The loa shook hands with his 
faithful according to his sympathies. When at last she (he) was 
satiated, Cing-jours-malheureux asked for some water and then 
left Mariline’s head. 

The hunsi rushed to Mariline’s assistance. She had collapsed 
en the ground to stretch her twisted limbs. (People always fear 
that a person possessed by a loa who is old and has shrivelled 
limbs- will permanently keep the twisted limbs.) — Finally 
Mariline recovered her senses. She complained about her faint- 
ness and demanded food, saying that her stomach was empty. 
(This was indeed a strange statement considering the enormous 
quantity of food she had devoured during her last possession.) 
Actually, she was given a full plate which she ate avidly and 
with evident relish. 

During the whole night the hunsi alternately rested and 
danced, sang and clapped their hands. At any one time there 
were always some who were awake and active. The foods that 
remained on the table in the niche and on the table for the Moris 
were left there during the night. They were there for the loa to 
eat. 

In the morning, unless a loa had entered someone’s head to 
eat the food, it was distributed to all the participants in the cere- 
mony. The mambo gathered the hunsi in the humfort and made 
a short prayer. The hunsi removed the dishes (desservent la 
nappe). Everyone present was given some, exeept that Mariline 
personally was entitled to the food of the Marassa (car cé 
Marassa Manman-li, that is, because they are the Marassa of 
her mother). Any remaining cigars or clairin (rum) were set 
aside for the next visit of the Guédé. 

After they had received their portions, the bystanders scat- 
tered. Some went to sleep on the benches of the peristyle. Others 
returned to their homes. The feasting of the gods was over; gods 
and humans alike were satisfied. 
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APPENDIX 


PREPARATION OF THE DISHES FOR THE MEALS OF THE LOA 

Kach loa who participated in the ceremony of the mangé loa 
(feasting of the gods) had a special place set for him and was 
served particular types of food prepared according to his own 
ritual. These dishes ineluded both the animals that had been 
sacrificed for them,—in the case of the ceremony here described, 
chickens,—and other foods. 

The food for Legba.—Legba’s food is barbecued on a fire at 
the foot of the tree that is the repository of this god. The tree 
always stands at the barrier or entrance of the humfort property. 
His food consists of a rooster and a hen cut into small pieces, 
grilled with sweet potatoes, yams, malanga (a type of yam). 
giraumon (pumpkins) and mirliton (Cucurbitaceae, Sechium 
edule Sw.). 

In the humfort where this ceremony took place, Legba’s reposi- 
tory consisted of two trees, a benzolive and a médicinier béni. 
Two trees had been planted in case one should perish, but both 
had thriven and had been “ baptized ” at the same time. 

Before the fire for cooking the food was lighted, the mambe 
traced on the ground a small vever (design, in this case a cross) 
with maize flour. When the fire was lighted, three drops 
(degouttes) of clairin were poured from the bottle reserved for 
the cooks who prepared Legba’s food. Then the chickens and 
other foods were barbecued. 

When the foods were done, they were taken from the fire and 
put into a gourd. A few drops were poured into the fire. The 
mambo was then called to separate Legba’s food before continu- 
ing the ceremony which she was conducting under the peristyle. 
The mambo oriented the gourd of food, holding a water jug in her 
other hand. She threw some of the food to the four cardinal di- 
rections. She selected the parts necessary for the macoutte 
(basket) of Legba. The necessary parts are the feet, head and 
wings of the sacrificed chickens. Should any of these parts be 
missing, Legba would be very angry and would consider the 
ceremony as of no worth. The parts were wrapped in banana 
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leaves and later were taken home by Mariline. The rest was im- 
mediately distributed to the hunsi. The bottle of clairin was 
given to the cooks who shared it with their friends. No food for 
Legba was placed in the niche before the pé (altar). 

The food for Loko.—The chickens (in this ceremony a yellow 
rooster and a greyish yellow hen) for Loko are always roasted in 
a pot with olive oil and spices. Lacking olive oil, some other 
vegetable oil may be used, but no animal fat. The other foods 
are cooked in big iron pots. They consist of boiled riec, riz ac 
pois (rice and beans), tiaca (maize flour with beans) and vege- 
tables. The vegetables are cooked together in one pot and in- 
clude bananas, sweet potatoes, yams, malanga (yams), pumpkins 
and mirlitons. These are cooked in quantities sufficient to serve 
all the loa, not only Loko. 

After the ceremony under the peristyle had been finished, the 


the feast), to separate the foods. 

The mambo put in a white dish the head, feet, wings and stom- 
ach of the chickens sacrificed to Loko; she also added a few 
choiee morsels (the exact pieces are not specified in the ritual). 
She then put some of cach of the other foods on white «dishes. 
Before the foods were distributed Mariline threw a little of cach 
to the four cardinal directions, saying as she did so, “ 
tout’ passants qu’ ap passé. Qui pas gaingnin fanmill’ pou oc- 
cupé yo. Yo ap’ygadé, yo pas sa entré.” (It is for all those who 


Cé pour 


pass by. who have no family to take care of them. They look, 
but they cannot enter.) Then she oriented cach dish and carried 
the food to the niche in the humfort (see above, p. 51). 
Whatever remained in the pot in which the chickens were 
cooked was distributed to the cooks, the hunsi and the bystanders 
The food for the Marassa—The food for the Marassa is pre- 
pared in the same way as that for Loko and the parts of the 
chickens offered them are also the same. The same ritual was 
followed for the separation of the food and the same sentence 
repeated. However, some of all the foods was put into a wooden 
bow]; this dish was specially destined for the children and was 
given them on the following day when the participants received 
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their share. As before, Mariline carried the food for the Marassa 
tu the niche before the pé (altar). 

The food for Damballa—Damballa’s foods are the same and 
ure prepared in the same way. The parts offered to him are the 
same. However, when his foods are distributed he receives, in 
addition to the pieces of chicken, only some boiled rice and some 
vegetables. (Other foods, already in the humfort, are put at 
Daimballa’s place, see p. 52 above). Mariline went through the 
sume ritual as before and brought the foods to the niche before 
the pé. 

The food for Ogun.—The food and the ritual for Ogun are the 
sume as those for Loko and Damballa. A separate serving was 
made for cach of the two loa, Ogun Badagri and Ogun Ferraill’, 
but when their plates were arranged in the niche, they received 
only one bottle of rum (see above p. 52). 

The food for Guédé—The food and the ritual for Guédé are 
the same as for the others, exeept that it is not necessary to signal 
(warn) them by throwing food in the cardinal directions, since 
they know how to come by themselves. The food for Guédé was 
placed in a gourd with some choice morsels of the chickens. The 
other foods offered were riee, tiaca, maize flour, ete. A special 
dish consisted of roasted maize grains and peanuts, avocados 
and cassava. 

The food for Ibo—Ibo’s foods are prepared in an entirely dif- 
ferent way. Mariline had brought with her some gourds of her 
own, which for many years had been dedicated to Ibo. These 
were now used. According to the Ibo ritual, the sacrificed 
chickens must be cut in four pieces, and all of them are offered to 
the loa. The chickens are cooked in oil and spices. In addition, 
Ibo is offered rice and vegetables. (For the ritual serving of the 
food for Ibo, see above p. 52.) ; 

The food for the Morts (dead).—The food of the dead is also 
prepared according to a special ritual. The sacrificed chickens 
are cooked in a pot with oil or grease, for unlike the other loa, 
the dead have no objection to animal fat. The color of the 
dishes in which the food for the dead is served also is immate- 
rial. The cooks serve the morsels of chicken for the dead, but 
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are permitted to keep any parts they like in the pot for them- 
selves. In other dishes the dead are served some rice, ftiaca, 
maize flour, vegetables, ete. Mariline took the dishes in her 
hands, lifted them and oriented them. Then she took them to the 
special table for the dead. (For the ritual of placing the dishes 
for the dead, sec above pp. 52-53.) 

The loa are very particular in matters of ritual pertaining to 
their cult, especially about the foods that are offered them. 
However, if a small child out of carelessness or greed should 
take a bit of chicken before the distribution, the loa would not 
get angry. But if the child did it again, some harm might befall 
him, for a piece might then remain stuck in his throat choking 
him. If this happened, it would be because the loa deemed it 
necessary to punish him so that he would mend his ways. If a 
dog should steal some pieces, it would be of no importance be- 
cause a dog is only an animal. 


REDISCOVERED PYGMIES OF THE NEW HEBRIDES 


WiLLIAM Bryson ! 
Washington, D. C. 


NHE present brief article is written to put on record some 

data based on casual observation by the writer of a pygmy 

or pygmuid group of natives of the Island of Espiritu Santo in 

the New Hebrides Islands. With me at the time were also Lt. 
Charles McRae Ball, U.S.N., and Lt. Adolph Bothne, U.S.N. 

The pygmies suddenly put in an appearance while navy cargo 
ships were unloading at Santos on March 30, 1943. They later 
came in from time to time until July of 1944, after which date 
they did not turn up. During these sporadic visits we were able 
to observe them at close range but they were very shy and we 
had no opportunity of obtaining detailed information on their 
manner of life. The present article is written partly with the 
hope that some trained anthropologist will in the near future un- 
dertake a thorough study of this group. 

Father Alexis Jahan, the Marist missionary at Luganville on 
Espiritu Santo, told us that he had not seen the pygmies for 
about fifteen years. Their habitat is in the hinterland far back 
from the coast, beyond the second range of mountains. A couple 
of our fliers who had fallen in the pygmies’ territory had been 
helped by them to get back to the bomber strip at Santos. We 

1 The author, a lieutenant commander in the United States Naval Reserve, 
made his observations of the Espiritu Santo pygmies during his active war 
service. About a half century ago pygmies used to come in from time. to 
time from their habitat in the hinterland to the coast on Malekula, the 
nearest large island to Espiritu Santo in the New Hebrides, but Deacon who 
was on Malekula in 1926-1927 was doubtful if any of them were then still 
extaut (A. B. Deacon, Malekula, A Vanishing People in the New Hebrides, 
London, 1934, p. 8). Some of the Espiritu Santo pygmies were casually ob- 


served by Speiser about 35 years ago (Felix Speiser, Siidsee-Urwald-Kan- 
nibalen, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 128-35) .—Editor. 
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did not get to their camps since these were so far away and 
furthermore considerable danger would have been incurred had 
we attempted to do so. The pygmy groups who visited us were 
made up entirely of men and boys, with no women or girls. 

We could not measure them as they would not allow us to 
touch them, but we judged them to be around four and a half 
fect tall. Their features did not look negroid to us. The hair, 
which too did not seem negroid, was of a reddish color, in -the 
case even of the boys, and was apparently dyed. Skin color 
ranged from a deep bronze to a dark chocolate. Their eyes were 
soft and appeared coal black. The nose was flat and short, but 
not of quite the same type as that of the larger Melanesian na- 
tives. The cheekbones seemed a little high. The teeth were 
ivory-color, not black, and seemed to be in fairly good condition. 
The bodies glistened but we could not sce indieation of their 
having been oiled. The pygmies have well formed bodies and 
hold themselves straight and upright without slouching. We 
noted no body odor,—this in contrast with the Melanesians with 
whom we were in contact,—nor did we see any sign of the yaws, 
so common among the Melanesian natives. Hearing wax appar- 
ently very acute. 

Their language differs from that of the Melanesian natives of 
Espiritu Santo and is not understood by them. One of the Mela- 
nesian natives at the Luganville Mission appeared to be able to 
talk their language or at least to make himself understood. The 
pygmies themselves on their various visits to us were very taci- 
turn and hardly spoke beyond an occasional grunt. 

Their gardens, probably of taro, were observed from our 
planes. We were told that their dict is mostly vegetarian with 
very little meat, that it includes pineapples and breadfruit, that 
when a wild boar is killed it is shared with each member of the 
tribe and that they eat flying foxes. Our canned meat made 
them very ill. While with us they continually chewed young 
bamboo shoots. We were informed that they are not cannibalis- 
tic. 

If we may judge from the fact that their teeth are not black, 
as are those of the larger Melanesians, they do not chew betel. 
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I gave one of them a cigar and he tried to smoke it with the 
wrappings on it. I finally had to show him how to smoke it. I 
could not tell whether he was pleased or displeased as his face re- 
mained expressionless. 

[ did not see their huts but these were reported to us as being 
made out of palm leaves and bambvo. The only clothing they 
wore when we saw them was a small picce of material about a 
foot square, woven from leaves, flexible but mat-like, which 
hung in frout as a genital covering and which was secured to a 
vine string around the waist. The buttocks were uncovered. 
This woven square was red, dyed, we understood, with some kind 
of berry. Incidentally they seemed :o take very kindly to our 
red cloth and would do nearly anything to obtain a piece of it. 
When it rained, as it frequently did, they would use a banana 
leaf as an umbrella. The hair was cut bobbed all around as if a 
bowl had been put over the head and the hair cut below it. 

Their weapons, so far as we observed, consist of knives and 
blowguns. The knife blade is of metal and is extremely sharp, 
has an unearved handle, and is carried unsheathed in the waist 
string. The blowgun is between five and six feet long. They 
would not barter their blowguns with us. The darts are about 
four inches long of sharp bamboo, and are carried in a little sack 
of leaves attached to the waist strmg in back. The darts are 
poisoned. We were told that the poison is a mixture of the 
venom of a small snake (called the coral snake by the natives 
and white residents) and a preparation from the deadly poison- 
ous red berries of a small bush which grows on the island. One 
of the pygmies gave me a dart, but I did not keep it. 

We had occasion to observe the pygmies climbing cocoanut 
trees to get the nuts. They do this very nimbly, without use of 
any body or foot strap, but merely clasping the trunk of the tree 
with both hands and both feet, the body not pressed against the 
trunk of the tree but held free thereof. 

Certain features of their behavior struck us. They were 
neither friendly nor hostile. They did seem, however, very curi- 
ous. As mentioned before they would not permit us to touch 
them at all and were very silent, scarcely uttering a sound be- 
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yond an occasional grunt. They would not allow us to take their 
pictures nor would they take us to their camp. The manner in 
which they would suddenly appear and then just as quietly and 
quickly disappear was almost uncanny. One minute they would 
be there and the next they had vanished. They move very 
quickly and silently. In a way they seemed almost like children 
to us but we were told that they can be very deadly antagonists. 
We gave them gifts of cigarettes, cigars, pipes and tobacco, shirts 
and shorts, but apart from a grunt they manifested no evidence 
of thanks, except the one individual mentioned above who gave 
me a poisoned dart. I was told later that this particular gift 
indicated that the giver conceded I was a friend but was still one 
to be watehed. At the least sound or noise that was unusual they 
would vanish into the bush. They appeared very alert and 
seemed to miss nothing but were always aloof and suspicious. 

They did not appear to like the Melanesians at all. And these 
latter in turn seemed very nervous or fearful of the pygmies. 
The pygmies never had any pets with them. When the pygmies 
came around, the Melanesians’ dogs would bristle up and growl 
but would make no effort to go near or try to bite them as they 
would towards the Melanesians or towards us. In general these 
pygmies never showed the sligitest emotion about anything. 

I persuaded one of them to ride in my jeep, which he did. 
Then he suddenly bounded out of it and disappeared in the bush 
and I never saw him again. 


(Special Reprinting - October 1963) 
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